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THE STUDENT'S LIFE. 


BY Ww. L. 


The world may scoff at college life, 
May say ‘tis aimless, useless, vain; 

May better love earth's busy etrife, 
And treat the student with disdain. 


May dig and delve, and toil and spin, 
y store and guard, may hoard and save, 


. 


th 





u w 
y every earthly honor have. 
May live in splendor proud and nd, 
ve ev y longing wist fulfitfed ; 
May hows of liveried slaves command, 
ve troubling care forever stilled. 
The stuient cares not for these joys, 
He lives within another world; 


Their folly ne'er his mind employ: 
°Tis tinsel as compared with gold. 


He lives above life's petty cares, 

His fancy soars to heaven above; 
Angelic music oft he hears, 

And the law of his whole life is love. 


He holds communion grand, sublime. 
With natare and with nature's God; 
He hears in ou purling stream 
The echo of His wondrous word. 


He loves an hour of quiet thought, 
When busy life in sieep is still ; 

When by each twinkling orb he’s taught 
The scope of the Almighty’s will. 


Self-culture is his goal, his prize, 
His earnest wish his fond desire; 
And every word and deed implies 
His love for the true, the chaste, the pure. 


He lives a life of endless joy, 
He finds a balm for every ill ; 
His is the gold without alloy, 
And peace and rest his senses fill. 


The student, then, is ier far 
md ny 4 for gold ; 
‘3 m care, 


he’s free 
shaped in man's most 


Come, then, and ne happy class, 
‘And strive veh ing Bray truth, 
And stores iceless ams: 


gems 88, 
And thy nen better self show forth. 


Ve ew ree as pepaniie, 
Bat ewest content from benven rained down— 
What can we lack if this we have? 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, JOHN EATON, JR., 
TO THE SECRETARY _ OF 
THE INTERIOR. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


This subject is mene ote | the Commis- 
sioner under the above head, and also in a 
chapter on Illiteracy. The Commissioner 
ex himself in substance as follows: 
ine whole population being 33,586,989, 
and all the others only 4,968,994, of whom 
4,880,000 are colored. There is probably 
no greater obstacle to universal education 
than this race-prejudice. It is not satisfied 
with ordinary manifestations, but records 
itself in the enactment of prohibitory laws. 
In its eagerness to wound others, the white 





y ‘ht by their own teachers accord 
class pak of their ing 





aid to support and guide in a friendly 
way the systems of education, for, through 
such charity he sees the solution of the 
existing sectional difficulties; reiterates his 
recommendation in last year’s report for 
the appropriation of the net proceeds of 
the sale of Government lands tor educa- 
tional purposes throughout the country.” 
“What reasonable father or mother,” 
asks the Commissioner, “ could fail, how- 
ever bitterly they may have previously 
felt, to begin to recognize this national and 
special endeavor to benefit them in their 
most vital interest ?” 


EDUCATION ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

California, with an area of 159,000 square 
miles and a population of 556,208, has ac- 
complished much in the work of education, 
though much still remains to be done. The 
closing year has been specially marked by 
the erection of valuable school-houses in 
some of the leading points of the State. 
The school law of the State requires the 
levying of taxes and their appropriations 
for educational purposes ; the election of 
officers, the performance by them of special 
duties. An appeal to the courts is all that 
is necessary to secure the enforcement of 
these requiremcnts in any community, and 
the result is the maintenance of schools in 
sparsely populated communities and those 
more or less hostile to universal education. 
In the backwoods counties the schools are 
progressing, while in the centres of popula- 
tion they approach very nearly the stand- 
ard of the best schools in the older States. 
A portion of the tax gathered in any dis- 
trict is set apart for library purposes, and 
has thus supplied the sources of intelli- 
gence in those communities where other- 
wise there would have been a dearth of 
reading for the young. This feature 6f the 
law has been a success. 

The agriculture of the State, particularly 
in the southern portion, is dependent upon 
irrigation, the successful application of 
which requires broad and thorough scien- 
tific knowledge, and hence makes a special 
demand on that department of instruction 
in the State educational system. So far ir- 
rigation and husbandry have gone as it 
happened, resulting disastrously too fre- 
—— and the State University can. well 

emand of the people ample aid in making 
the necessary scientific observa'ions from 
which to shape rules aiid guides upon 
which the fruit-grower, stock-raiser and 
farmer can act understandingly and suc- 
cessfully. Superior education would thus 
vindicate its demands upon public favor 
by a practical demonstration of its useful- 
ness. 

Education on the Pacific Coast has addi- 
tional interest, in the fact that there our 
civilization stands face to face with the 
countries of the Orient. Chinese children 
in San Francisco are numbered by the 
bundred, but neither there nor elsewhere 
in the State are there any public provisions 
for their education. In this respect the: 
are outcasts. The few eopeene te th 
exclusion from the aids to intelligence are 
almost entirely the result of Christian chari- 
ty. But to some extent their children are 

to 
principles are in on 
are in grea 

to the question of the 
these new-comers. 








port reads, “ the Indian is but achild and if 
taught at all, it must be by the same pro- 
cesses which are found successtul with 
children.” The methods of education must 
come to the Indian where he is, and be 
adapted to him as he is. He 1s thoroughly 
sensuous : abstraction is obnoxious to him. 
He is accustomed to roaming ; confinement 
he dislikes. The teacher must, therefore, 
appeal to the mind through the senses. 
The Commissioner favors such aids as 
charts, maps and apparatus of a panoramic 
character. While the Commissioner ap- 
proves of the policy of removing the chil- 
dren from parental influences during their 
education in such instances where the 
parents are utterly degraded and resist the 
influences of instruction, he opposes it as 
arule, especially where the pupil by asso- 
ciation with his or her parents can produce 
a corresponding influence on the part of 
the latter, as the child on closing its school 
attendance is less likely to retrograde. 
The Commissioner also favors the sugges- 
tion of establisbing »n institution for the 
secondary and higher instruction of the In- 
dians in any chosen centre of their domains. 
Such an institution should not embrace in- 
struction in letters alone, but in farming, 
stock-raising, forestry, house-building, tail- 
oring, dress-making, etc. 

The Commissioner alludes to the success 
which has attended the various efforts to 
locate the Indians on reservations and 
says: “ The results, in spite of exceptional 
cases, are calculated to convince the most 
skepiical of the soundness of the policy of 
peace and hoaesty.” Facts in the history 
of the Indians in western New York and 
mn the Chippewas and Stockbridges, 
as well as the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, the Nez Perces, and the In- 
dians at the Fort Simcoe reservation, 
abundantly warrant the belief that the In- 
dian tribes can be so civilized and edu- 
cated that they will yet come to live in 
tueir own well-kept houses, with their 
own children, caring for their own stock 
and their own well-tilled farms. The 
States in which there is a considerable 
population of Indians, as Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Minne-ota and Wisconsin, 
could be instrumental in solving the diffi- 
cult problems of elevating the Indians by 
including and enforcing the education of 
Indian children. 

PROGRESS TOWARD UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA, 

There are signs of progress toward uni- 
versality of elementary education. Nu- 
merous expedients have been tried to ac- 
complish this object. using £9 year, 
Michigan, Texas and New Hampshire, 
seeking to reach this result, have enacted 
laws enforcing the education, in some 
manner, of every child of sound mind and 
body.. The same proposition has been 
earnestly discussed and came well nigh 
adoption in other States. ; 

Anothér important measure adopted in 
many of the States is the enactment of 
laws concerning the employment of chil- 
dren under a specified age. Complaint is 
made of the inefficiency of the execution 
ot this law in Massachusetts. Its working 
in Connecticut is considered more satisfac- 
tory. The lawof the latter State declares 
in section 1, that no child under the age of 

ourteen shall be em to labor * * * 


e wh hy edi mee vm 

violation at one 
arin achere he e Board, imme- 
diately on the of the act, gave no- 


Kew agntaaee ye 51 nermal 
having teachers 6,334 pupils; 4 
supported by coun with 83 pupils; 16 
city n an 112 teachers and 
2, ; all others, 43, supported in 
various with 80 teachers and 2,503 


dists Episcopal 35, the Presbyerian 25, the 
Congregational 19, Protestant Episcopal 
16, and the Lutheran 16. As far as is 
known, there are in these institutions 
2,962 instructors and 49,827 pupils. 158 
colleges instruct males only; 99 admit both 
males and females; and of 111 thesex of 
of the students is not specified, but is prob- 
ably male. 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


A: table of ratios shows there was, in 
1870, one homicide to every 56,000 people 
in the Northern States, one to every 4,000 
in the Pacific States and Territories, and 
one to every 10,000 in the Southern States. 

In 1866 there were 17,000 persons re- 
— in the prisons of the United States; 

ut the statistics on this subject are very 
imperfectly kept—prisons and reforma- 
tories, in some parts of the country, keep- 
ing no record ot the intelligence of the per- 
sons committed, In New England these 
statistics have, in some cases, received con- 
siderable attention, and the able writer who 
furnishes the accompanying paper, has 
drawa the following conclusions: 

I. At least 80 per cent. of the crime of 
New England is committed by those who 
have no education, or none sufficient to 
serve them a valuable purpose in life. In 
1868, 28 per cent. of -all prisoners in the 
country were unable to read or write. 
From 38 to 7 per cent. of the population of 
the United States commit 30 per cent. of 
all our crime, and less than one-fifth of one 
per cent. is committed by those who are 
educated. 

II, Asin New England, so throughout 
all the country, from 80 to 90 per cent. 
have never learaed any trade or mastered 
any ski labor; wiich leads to the con- 

“education fa labor bears the 
same ratio to freedom from crime as edu- 
cation in schools.”’ 

IIL. Not far trom 75 per cent. of New 
England yn is committed by persons of 
foreign extraction. Therefore 20 per cent. 
of the ulation furnishes 75 per cent. of 
the criminals. It is noticeable, however, 
that ‘“‘the immigrants coming hither with 
education, either ia schools or labor, does 
not betake himself to crime.” 

IV. From 80 to 90 per cent. of our crim- 
ivals connect their career of crime with in- 
temperance. 

V. In all juvenile reformatories 95 per 
cent. of the offenders come from idle, igno- 
rant, vicious homes. Almost all children 
are truant from school at the time of their 
committal ; and almost all are children of 
ignorant parents. These children furnish 
wwe future inmates of our prisons; for 
“criminals are not made in some malign 
hour ; they grow.” In the face of these 
facts, whaccan be said but this: “ignorance 
breeds crime ; education is the remedy for 
the crime that imperils us.”’ 

An interesting review of the case of Ru- 
loff, the scholar and murderer, prepared 
for the report by Dr. Tayler Lewis, is 
given under this head. 


ILLITERACY. 


The Commissioner has prepared from 
advance sheets of the census a variety of 
statistics of illiteracy. 

A table giving the nativity of illiterates 
in the Uniied States in 1870 shows that 
there is an ate of 777,864 foreign il- 
literates, of whom 665,985 are in the 
Northern States and Territories, and 
72,883 in the Southern States ; that there 
is an of 4,882,210 native illiter- 
ates, of which 790,118 are in the Northern 
States, 74,504 in the Pacific States and 
yma gne | and 4,117,589 in the Southern 


ing a grand total of 5,600,074 
iliterates in the entire 
A 


country. 

table shows that of every 
10,000 inhabitants in the whole Union 
there are 8,711 whites, 1,266 colored, 16 
Chinese and 7 Indians ; colored race 
being in excess only in the States of Louisi- 
ana {145}, South Carolina (126,147), and 
M (61,305). 

A showing the illiteracy of the 
white race and colored race gives a tutal of 
one of the former and 2,768,991 of the 

ter. 


THE PRESS AS AN EDUCATOR. 

The Press isa and constant educa- 
tor of the people, and, in the material de- 
velopment of education, has performed and 





structed in the various industries. They will continue to perform an all-important 
need teachers of not only wu t charac- COLLEGES. part. Dependent for its influence and suc- 
ter, but of the highest degree of qualifica-| Of 368 colleges, 28 are under the super- | cess upon the intelligence of the masses, its 
tion. vision of States, 1 of a city and 1 of the veered Be ee eel As in- 

The mental peculiarities of the Indians, | Masonic fraternity; supervisory power | stitutions, education and the press march 
how the teacher is to accomplish their edu | over 77 is undetermined. The remaining | hand-in-hand, jethoteas, Worn 
a re Dagger ~ heed ph tee mehr a pete go eben rf erdee g are Pte aye 
cussed quite b re-| denominations, of w' Roman ~| ot great parent-stock—the o 
See tothe tsahing: of cbetioaion, re-! olics have 54, the Baptists 38, the Metho- society. The immense increase of news- 


papers and newspaper circulation attests 
the inexorable laws of demand and supply. 
Without general diffusion of education 
newspapers could not exist, and without 
newspapers the progress of education would 
be difficult, if not impracticable. The de- 
mand and necessity for education include 
within their import the supply of intelli- 


—_ through the medium of the press. 
8 one flourishes the other progresses, and 
each institution, pari passu, fulfills its grand 


purpose and accomplish¢s its great results. 
The power ot the press, like the power 
of education, exists everywhere in Ameri- 
can civilization; it reaches the millior, in 
every city, town, villege and hamlet in the 
land ; its freedom is guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and thus, being without let 
or hindrance, and unembarrassed by the 
caprice of rulers, becomes an inestimable 
blessing. Were the press shackled and re- 
strained, ignorance and tyranny would 
predominate, and hence education would 
be limited and checked. Deprive the peo- 
ple of the press, and at once darkness 
would pali the land, and the necessity to 
desire, as well as the opportunity to acquire 
education, would inevitably pass away. 
Through the medium of the press we 
are made acquainted with our liberties and 
our privileges, and hence we understand 
what is required of us in all the requisites 
of happy and prosperous government. By 
its assistance beneficial results are accom- 
plished, aimost instantaneously, which 
otherwise would utterly fail, or take years 
to culminate. It creates public opinion in 
its healthiest action, puts us in communi- 
cation with other nations, promotes com- 
merce, stimulates enterprise, and adds to 
the intellectua: development of the whole 
people. Indeed, the ablest writers all 
agree in the dssertioh that the press is the 
“* mostremarkable phenomenon of modern 
times, vitally affecting society in all its re- 
lations, and forming one of the political 
elements of modern free nations which the 
ancients had not even in embryo.” 
Newspapers have undoubtedly changed 
all the rejations of government by their 
enterprise and activity, and this has been 
accomplished by reason of their wide cir- 
culation, the rapid communication of in- 
telligence on subjects of immediate inter- 
est, and the means afforded of acting on 
the public mind in its state of highest ex- 
citement. As political engines they are 
all powerfa), and hence in countries where 
tte liberty of the press has been abridged, 
or qualified, are cupuble of creating great 
mischief, as well as of performing great 
good. Recognizing the availibility and 
advantages of the press, special interests 
have demanded the publication of news- 
papers devoted to those interests alone. In 
addition to papers devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of news—newspapers strictly, and 
to those especially devoted to education, 
organs of professional educators—tbere are 
now printed class-journals dedicated to 
every conceivable interest. 
Most of the colleges and many of the 
State boards of education have their repre- 
sentative organ, besides several publica- 
tions that treat educational matters in @ 
general way. Of this class we have 84 in 
the United States, and six in the Dominion 
of Canada. They are mostly month! 
with an | weekly, bi-weekly an 
quarterly. 


————- > 


A LECTURE, 





BY JOHN RUSKIN, OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 





e .* *  * No nation can last, 
which has made a mob of itself, however 
generous at heart. It must discipline ya 
sions, and direct them, or they will - 
pline it one day with scorpion wnips. Above 
all a nation cannot Jast as a money-making 
mob; it cannot with impunity—it cannot 
with existence—go on despising literature, 
deepising science, despising art, despising 
nature, despising compassion and concen- 
trating its soul on pence. Do you think 
these are harsh or wild words ? Have pa- 
tience with me but a little longer. I will 
prove their truth to you, clause by clause. 

I. I say first we have despised literature. 
What do we, as anation, care about books? 
How much do you think we spend alio- 
gether on our libraries, public or private, 
as compared with what we spend on our 
horses? If a man spends lavishly vn his 
library, you call bim mad—a biblio- 
maniac, But I= never call any one a 
horse-maniac, though men ruin themselves 
every day by their horses, and you do not 
hear of people ruining themselves by their 
books. dr.togo lower still, how much do you 
tuink the contents of the book-shelves of 
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would fetch, as compared with the con- 
tents of its wine-cellars ? What position 
would its expenditure on litersture take, 
as compared with its expenditure on luxa- 
rious eating? We talk of food for the 
mind, as of food for the body. Now,a 
od book contains such fvod dnexhausti- 
ly; it is a provision for life, and for the 
best part of us; yet how long most people 
would look at the best book before they 
would give tue price of a large turbot for 
it! Though there have been mea who 
have pinched their stomachs and bared 
their backs to buy a book, whose libraries 
were cheaper to them, I think,i. the end, 
than most men's dinners are. We are tew 
of us put to such trial, and more the pity ; 
for, indeed, a precious thing is a}| the more 
precious to us it it has been won by work 
or economy ; and if public libraries were 
half as costly as public dinners, or books 
cost a tenth part of what bracelets do, even 
foolish men und women might sometimes 
suspect there was good in reading as well 
as in munching and sparkling; whereas, 
the very cheapness of literature is making 
even wise people forget that if a book is 
worth reading it is worth buying. No book 
is worth anything which is not worth 
much. Nor is itserviceable until it has been 
read and re-read, and loved and loved 
again, and marked, so that you can refer 

to the passages which yod want in it, as a 

soldier can seize the weapon he needs in 

an armory, or a housewife bring the spice 
she needs from her store. Bread of flour 
is good, but there is bread, sweet as honey, 
if we would eat it, in a good book; and the 
family must be poor indeed which, once in 
their lives, cannot, for such multipliable 
barley-loaves, pay their baker’s bill. We 
call ourselves a rich nation, and we are 
filthy and foolish enough to thumb each 
other’s books out of circulating libraries! 
Il. I say we have despised science. 
“What!” you exclaim, “are we not 
foremost in all discovery, and is 
not t:e whole world giddy by rea- 
son, or unreason, of our _ inven- 
tions?’ Yes; but do you suppose that is 
national work ? That work is ali done. in 
spite of the nation; by private people’s 
zealand money. We are glad enough, in- 
deed, to make our profit of science ; we 
snap up anything in the way of ascientific 
bone that has meat on il, eagerly enough ; 
but if the scientific min comes for a bone 
or a crust to us, that is another story. 
What have we publicly dove for science ? 
We are oblige! to know what o'clock it is, 
for the safety of our ships, an‘, therefore, 
we pay for an observatory, and we allow 
ourselves, in the person of our Parliament, 
to be annually tormented into doing some- 
thing, in a slovenly way, for the British 
museum ; sullenly apprehending that to be 
a place for keeping stuffed birds in, to 
amuse our children. If anybody will pay 
for his own telescope, and resolve another 
nebula, we cackle over the discernment as 
if it were our own; if one in ten thousand 
of our hunting squires suddenly perceives 
that the earth was indeed made to be some- 
thing else th tn a portion for {oxes, and bur- 
rows in it himself, and tells us where the 
gold is, and where the coals, we understand 
that there is some use in that; and very 
properly knigut him; but is the accident 
of his having found out how to employ 
himself usefully any credit to us? (The 
negation of such discovery among his 
brother squires may perhaps be some dis- 
credit to us, if we would consider of it.) But 
if you doubt these generalities, here is one 
fact for us a)l to meditate upon, illustrative 
of our love of science. Two years ago there 
was a collection of the fossils of Solenhofen 
to be soid in Bavaria; the best in existence, 
containing many specimens unique for per- 
fectness, and one unique as an example of 
a species (a whole kingdom of unknown 
living creatures being announced by that 
fossil). This collection, of which the mere 
market worth, among private buyers, 
would probably have been some 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds, 
was offered to the English nation 
for seven hundred; but we would 
not give seven hundred, and the whole 
series would have been in the Manich mu- 
seum at this moment, it Professor Owen 
had not, with loss of his owa time and pa- 
tient tormenting of the British public in 
person of its representatives, got leave to 
a four hundred pounds at once, and 
imself become answerable for the other 
three, which the said public will doubtless 
pay him eventually, but sulkily, and caring 
nothing about the matter all the while; 
only always ready to cackle if any credit 
comes of it. Consider, I beg. of you, 
arithmetically, what this fact means. Your 
annual expenditure for public purposes (a 
third of it for military apparatus) isat least 
fifty millions. Now, £700 is to £50,000,000, 
roughly, as seven pence to £2,000. Sup- 
pose, then, a gentleman of unknown in- 
come, but whose wealth was to be conjec- 
tured from the fact that he spent two thou- 
sand a year on his park walls and footmen 
only, professes himself fond of science; 
and that one of his servants comes eagerly 
to tell him that an unique collectiun of 
fossils, giving a clue to a new era of crea- 
tion, is to be had for the sum of seven 
pence sterling; and that the gentleman 
who is fond of science and spends two 
thousand a yearon his park answers, after 
keeping his servant waiting several months: 
“Well, Pil give you four pence for them 
if you: will be answerable for the extra 
three pence yourself, till next year.” 

II. I say you have despised art. 
“What!” you again answer; * have we 
not arc exhibitions miles lonz? and do we 
not pity thousanis of poun's for singe 
pictures? and have we not art sch ols and 
institutions, more than evera nation had 
betore?” Yes, truly, but all that is for the 
sake of the sho». You would fain sell 
eanvas as well as coils, and crockery as 


well as iron; you would take every other 
nation’s bread out of its mouth if you 
could; not being able to do that, your 
ideal of life is to stand.in the thorough- 
fares of the world, like Ludgate appren- 
tices, screaming to every passer-by, ‘‘What 
d'ye lack?” You know nothing of your 
own faculties or circumstances; you fancy 
that among your damp, flit, fat fields of 
clay you can have as = art fancy as 
the Frenchman es is bronzed vines, 
or the Italian under his volcanic cliffs— 
that art may be learned as book-keeping is, 
and when learned, will give = more 
books to keep. - You care for pictures ab- 
solutely no more than you do for the bills 
pasted on your dead walls. There is al- 
ways room on the walls for the bills to be 
read—never for the pictures to be seen. 
You do not know what pictures you have 
(by repute) in the country, nor whether 
they are false or true, nor whether 
they are taken care ot or not; in foreign 
countries, you calmly see the noblest ex- 
isting pictures in the world rotting in 
abandoned wreck (and in Venice, with the 
Austrian guns deliberately pointed at the 
palaces containing them), and if you heard 
that all the Titians in Europe were made 
ones to-morrow on the Austrian forts, 
it would not trouble you so much as the 
chance of a brace or two of game less in 

our own bags in a day’s shooting. That 
is your national love of art. 

V. You have despised nature ; that is 
to say, all the deep and sacred sensations 
of natural scenery. The French revolu- 
tionists made stables of the cathedrals of 
France; you have made race-courses of 
the cathedrals of the earth. Your one con- 
ception of pleasure is to drive in railroad 
carriages round their aisles, and eat off 
their altars. You have put a railroad 
bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. You 
have tunneled the cliffs of Lucerne by 
Tell’s Chapel; you have destroyed the 
Clarens shore of the Lake of Geneva ; 
there is nota — valley in England that 
you have not filled with bellowing fire ; 
there is no particle left of English land 
which you have not trampled coal ashes 
into—uor any foreign city in which the 
spread of your presence is not marked 
among its fair oid streets and happy gar- 
dens by a consuming white leprosy of new 
hotels and perfumers’ shops: the Alps 
themselves, which your own poets used to 
love so reverently, you look upon as 
soaped poles in a r-garden, which you 
set yourselves to climb, and slide down 
again, with “shrieks of delight.” When 
you are past shrieking, hearing no human 
articulate voice to say you are glad with, 
you fill the quietude of their valleys with 
gunpowder blasts, and rush home, red 
with cutaneous eruption of conceit, and 
voluble with convulsive hiccough of self- 
satisfaction. I think nearly the two sor- 
rowfullest spectacies I have ever seen in 
humanity, taking the deep inner signifi- 
cance of them, are the English mobs in 
the valley of Chamouni, amusing them- 
selves with firing rusty howitzers; and the 
Swiss vintagers of Zurich expressing their 
Christian thanks for the gift of the vine. 
by assembling in knots in the “tow¢rs o 
the vineyards,” and slowly loading and 
firing horse-pistols from morning till even- 
ing. It is pitiful to have dim conceptions 
of duty; more pitiful, it seems to me, to 
have conceptions like these, of mirth. 

Lastly. You despise compassion. There 
is no need of words of mine for proof of 
this. I will merely print one of the news- 
paper paragraphs which I am in the habit 
of cutting out and throwing into my store- 
drawer. Here is one from a Tele- 
graph of an early date this year, relating 
one of such facts as happen now daily, 
which by chance has takcn a form in which 
itcame before the coroner. I will print 
the paragraph in red. Be sure the facts 
themselves are written in that color, in a 
book which we shall all of us, literate or 
, aaa have \o read our page of some 

jay : 

“ An inquiry was held on Friday, by Mr. 
Richards, Deputy Coroner, at the White 
Horse Tavern, t Church, Spitalfields, 
respecting the death of Michael Collins, 
aged 58 years. Mary Collins, a miserable 
looking woman, that she lived with 
the deceased and his son in a room at 2 
Cobb's Court, Christ Church. The deceased 
was a ‘translator’ of boots. Witness went 
out and bought old boots ; deceased and 
his son made them into good ones, and then 
witness sold them for what she could get 
at the shops, which was very little indeed. 
Deceased his son used to work night 
and day to try and get a little bread and 
tea, and pay for the room (2s. a week), so 
as to keep the home together. On day 
night week, deceased dig tery bench 
and began to shiver. He threw down the 
boots, saying, ‘Somebody else must finish 
them when I am gone, for I can do no 
more.’ There was no fire, and he said, ‘I 
would be better if I was warm.’ Witness, 
therefore, took two pairs of translated 
boots to sell at the shop, but she could only 
get 14d. for the two pairs, for the people at 
the shop said,‘ We must have our profit.’ 
Witness got 14 Ibs. of coal, and a little tea 
and bread. Her son sat up the whole night 
to make the ‘translations,’ to get money, 
but deceased died on Saturday morning. 
The, family never had enough to eat. 
Coroner: ‘It seems to me deplorable that 
you did not go into the work-house.’ Wit- 
ness: ‘We wanted the comforts of our 
little home.’ A juror asked wha. the 
comforts were, for he only saw a 
little straw in the corner of the room, 
the windows of which were broken. Tue 
witness began to cry, and said that they 
had a quilt and other little things. Tae 
deceased said he never would go Tato the 
work-house. I summer, when the season 
was good, they sometimes made as much 
as 103. profit in the week. They then al- 








ways saved toward the next week, which 
was generally a bad one. In win'er they 
made not half so much; for three years 
they had been getting from bad to worse. 
Cornelius Collins said that he had assisted 
his father since 1847. They used to work 
so far into the night that both nearly lost 
their eyesight. Witness now had a film 
over his eyes. Five years ago deceased 
applied to the parish for aid. The reliev- 
ing officer gave him a 4lb. loat, and told 
him if he came again he should ‘get 
the stones.’ That disgusted deceased, and 
he would have nothing to do with them 
since. They got worse and worse, until 
last Friday week, when they had not even 
a halfpenny to buy a candle. Deceased 
then down on the straw, and said he 
could not live till morning. A juror: 
* You are dying of starvation yourself, and 
you ought to go into the house until the 
summer,’ Witness : ‘If we went in we 
should die. When we come out in the 
summer we should be like people dropped 
from the sky. No one would know us, and 
we would not have even a room. -I could 
work now if I had food, for —— 
would get better. Dr. G. P. Walker 
said deceased died from syncope, from 
exhaustion from want of food. The 
deceased had no __bedclothes, For 
four months he had nothing but 
bread to eat. There was not a particle 
of fat in the body. There was no dis- 
ease, but if there had been medical attend- 
ance, he might have survived the syncope 
or fainting. The coroner having remarked 
upon the painful nature of the case, the 
jury returned the following verdict: 
*That the deceased died from exhaustion 
from want of food and the common neces- 
saries of life; also through want of medi- 
cal aid.’” 

“Why would witness not go into the 
workhouse ?” you ask. Well, the poor 
seem to have a prejudice against the work- 
house which the rich have not; for, of 
course, every one who takes a pension 
from the government goes into the work- 
house on a grand scale; only the work- 
houses for the rich do not involve the idea 
of work, and should be called play 
houses. But the poor like to die inde- 
—. it appears ; perhaps if we made 
the play-houses for them pretty and pleas- 
ant enough, or gave them their pensions at 
home, and allowed them a little introduc- 
tory peculation with the public money, 
their minds might be reconciled to it. 
Meantime, here are the facts: we make our 
relief either so insulting to them, or so 
painful, that they rather die than take 
it at our hands; or for third alter- 
native, we leave them so untaught 
and foolish that they starve like 
brute creatures, wild and dumb, not know- 
ing what to do, or what to ask. Isay, you 
despise compassion; if you did not, such a 
newspaper paragraph would be as impossi- 
ble in a Christian country as a deliberate 
assassination permitted in its public streets. 
“Christian,” did’ I say ? alas, if we were 
but wholesomely un-Christian, it would be 
impossible: it isour imaginary Christianity 
that helps us to commit these crimes, for 
we revel and luxuriate in our faith, for the 
lewd sensation of it; dressing it up like 
everything else, in fiction. The dramatic 
Christianity of the organ and aisle, of 
dawn-service and _ twilight-revival—tbis 
gas-lighted and gas-inspired Christianity, 
we are triumphant in, and draw back the 
hem of our robes from the touch of the 
hvretics who dispute it. But to do a piece 
of common Christian righteousness in a 
plain English word or deed; to make 
Christian law any rule of life, and found 
one national act or hope thereon—we know 
too well what our faith come: to for that ! 
You might sooner get lightning out of in- 
cense smoke than true action or passion 
out of your modern English religion. You 
had better get rid of the smoke, and the 
organ pipes, both; leave them and the 
gothic windows and the painted glass to 
the property man; give up your carburet- 
ted hydrogen ghost in one healthy expira- 
tion, and look after Lazarus at the door- 
step. For there is a true church wherever 
one hand meets another helpfully, and 
that is the only holy or mother church 
which ever was or ever shall be. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The carelessness of the American people 
in speaking their own tongue is proverbial 
among other nations. Those of our coun- 
trymen who it with the greatest pro- 


id to excel "the best educated 
Engiistmen + but alas! their numbers are | @ 


, are 
few. Our Senators make nothing of mur- 
dering their mother tongue at every recur- 
ring session, and our legislative assemblies 
give rise to solecisms which would dis- 
grace a boy in the third form of a public 
school. It is regarded as a pity that so few 
of our public men oye foreign lan 
piel! aged mg t.so few of them are 
uainted with the rules which govern 
theirown. A habit of random talking, of 
talking for effect or for amusement almost 
invariably involves a habit of inaccuracy. 
Another widely extended idiosyncrasy of 
America, that of larding conversation with 
slang phrases, tends immediately to a vio- 
lation of the laws of grammar, as well as 
to the laws of etiquette and good breeding. 
It needs not a shurp critic to epitomize the 
very common errors in our everyday con- 
versation. Time would {ail me to speak of 
such as,‘‘He done it;” “I hain’t got 
none ;” ‘‘ She was drownded ;” ‘* You had 
ought;” ‘It is me;” “There ain’t one 
lefi;” ‘‘ Give me my book;” “ She is layin 
down;” “I can’t never;” “I seen it;” 
have saw;” “He give it me;” ‘‘ Father, 
he” and ‘‘ Mother, she.” Their name is 
legion, and to attempt to elaborate all 
would be an Herculean task, exhaustive 


4 
! 


alike of your endurance and my own 
strength. “You and me will go,” says 
one, utterly oblivious of the fact that me is 
never a subject, while the companion’ re- 
sponds, ‘ Yes, nobody shall go but you 
—_ we Shy re have known Se 
ave happened,” isan expression io gen- 
eral use which sets at defiance both “the 
rules of grammar and the euphony of the 
language. A common error is tue inter- 
change of the pronoun them for the adjec- 
tive those, as “ Hand me them books,” and 
also of the past participle for the past tense. 
The good old Saxon words “fix” and 
“got” are of much value in their right 
place, but are inelegant as commonly used. 
**T have got it” is no more expressive and 
not as euphonious as ‘‘I have it.” Shall 
and will are so often confounded by our 
best kers, that one is constantly re- 
minded of the drowning Frenchman when 
he cried out, ‘I wilt drown, nobody shall 
help me.” In some parts of ‘our count 
we ae hear, “I suspicioned him,” 
for “1 suspected him.” Puritan usage 
drops the g from the end of such words as 
singing, but have went is a solecism in 
which no thoroughbred Yankee ever in- 
dulges. Pillows and pil ars are often con- 
founded, so that we sometimes hear of the 
pillars on which we sleep, and of the pillows 
of the edifice. was and we was are in 
very general use, but never excusable. 
Warn’t for was not is not an allowable ab- 
breviation. Ain’t for are notis somewhat 
excusable, but not allowable. Avren’t has 
been introduced into good society as its 
—— and is truly preferable except 
when misapplied, as I once heard it in the 
sentence, ‘‘ She aren't going to do it,” by a 
young lady more familiar with the require- 
ments of fashion than with those of Lind- 
ley Murray. Won't for will not has 
taken such deep root in our language that 
it can only be eradicated by years of pa- 
tient toil on the part of our teachers. the 
word female bas been applied to individu- 
als so long that we forget that although all 
women are females, yet that all females are 
not women. Hence when we read of fe- 
male colleges and seminaries, we are apt to 
wonder whether they are for female bipeds 
or female quadrupeds. Mrs. Partington 
may no longer be considered as an individ- 
ual, but as the type of aclass of people 
who delight in the use of so-called big 
words. In fact, as the old lady herself once 
said, “There have been so many intima- 
tions of her that it is very difficult for her 
to indemnify herself.” A few Partington- 
isms that have come under my own observa- 
tion may not be out of place. A young lad 
being asked what she was reading, replied, 
“One of Mr. Waverly’s novels;” another 
remarked that “‘ a ceriain young gentleman 
was perfectly enameled with her,” and still 
another said that she “Had two new 
dresses,an organic muslin and a grena- 
lier.” A minister on trial before an ec- 
slesiastical court spoke of “ The acquisi- 
tions that had been brought against him,” 
and a good old deacon used to pray that 
“The gospel might be sent to the heathen 
upon the uninhabited islands of the Pacific 
Ocean.” A New Yorker boasting of the 
style in which he lived, said ‘‘ That his 
house had a pizarro on each side of it; that 
his folks drank out of gobdlers every day, 
and used dodkins to wipe their bands on.’ 
A young lady inquiring for hose in a 
Southern country store, was much cha- 
grined when the verdant clerk asked if she 
wished weeding hoes or ing hoes, The 
wife of a well-known D. D., having taken 
a long journey for her health, was asked if 
she went directly through or by ewy 
stages. Oh! was the response, ‘‘I did not 
travel at all by stage; I rode on the cars 
all the way.” She afterward informed a 
friend that her niece was studyi “ Men- 
tal Philosophy on the Mind.” my! nN 
hypochondriac staggers your faith in her 
honesty when she utters a Partingtonism 
in assuring you that she roa it poor 
health.” Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, 
and their numerous imitators, while con- 
tributing to our amusement, bave lowered 
the standard of good English, to how great 
an extent future generations alone can tell. 
The negro element of the South has been 


to suffer great wornee 4 Th 
ng in- 


supposed 

hands of the whites, but a more 

jury has been done the whites in the cor- 
on of the language. “ He donegone,” 


¥ ” “she say, “pears like as though,” 
“dis yere thing,” ‘‘do like I do,” are 
common expressions among Southern chil- 
dren of all classes. When corrected by 
their teacher, they often d, at 
father and mother talks like { do, and 
don’t want to talk no beiter than they 
joes, 


The vowel sounds of our language seem 
to be undergoing a change, so that we now 
have rather for rather, profele for profile, 

er to t) e)ne 
come of 5 see, Led what en 
inian would recognize turpenti(e)ne as one 
of the staple uctions of his State? 
The use of provincialisms has been mostly 
accredited to New England, but a close 
observer of lenguage finds that they are 
not indigenous to the E:stern States, but 
that they grow in every soil and flourish at 
every point of the compass. The Yankee 
bids his horse to ‘‘ go lang,” the Pennsyl- 
vanian tells him to “go up,” while the 
Hoosier orders him to “ git.” The Yankee 
guesses he will raise a lot of corn, the Hoo- 
sier hopes to make a heap, the Southerner 
reckons on a mighty fine crop, and the Suck- 
er calculates on a right smart chance. If the 
students in our academies and colleges 
would pay less attention to the dead lan- 
guages and more to English, the living 
language of the world, we might soon be- 
come a nation of good talkers, and no 
longer be accused of murdering our mother 





tongue. 
Fellow-teachers, let us remember that it 


is as essential te speak English ayes’ as 
it is to read and write it correctly; let - 
us endeavor, both in theory and practice, 
to teach those who may cOme under our 
instruction the proper use of language. 

Let us bear in mind that as we have the 
greatest country of the earth,so have we 
the greatest lan reat in copious- 
ness, t in simplicity and great in 
sireng Already more — spread 
abroad than any other tongue, it 1s des- 
tined, without bt, to become the lan- 
guage of the world —Rhode Island School- 


— 





SCHOOL AND RECESS. 


Although the country boy feels a little 
joy when school breaks up (as he does 
when anything breaks up, or any chan; 
takes place), since he is released from the 
discipline and restraint of it, yet the school 
is his opening into the world, his romance. 
Its opportunities for enjoyment are num- 
berless. He does not exactly know what 
he is set at books for; he takes spell; 
rather as an exercise for his lungs, stand- 
ing up and shouting out the words with 
entire recklessness of consequences; he 
grapples doggedly with ’rithmetic and 
geography as something that must be 
cleared out of his way before recess, but 
not at all with the zest he would diga 
woodchuck out of his hole. But recess! 
Was ever any enjoyment so keen as that 
with which a boy rushes out of the school- 
house door for the ten minutes of recess? 
He is like to burst with animal spirits ; he 
runs like a deer; he can nearly fly, and he 
throws himself into play with entire self- 
forgetfulness and an energy that would 
overiurn the world if his strength were 
proportioned to it. For ten minutes the 
world is absolutely his; the weights are 
taken off, restraints are loosed, and he is 
his own master for that brief time—as he 
never —_ will be if he lives to be as old 
as the King of Thule, and nobody knows 
how old he was. And there is the noon- 
ing, a solid hour, in which vast projects 
can be carricd out which have been slyly 
matured during the school hours ; expedi- 
tions are undertaken, wars are beguao be- 
tween the Indians on one side and the set- 
tlers on the other, the military company is 
drilled (without uniforms or arms), or 
games are carried on which involve miles 
of running and an expenditure of wind 
sufficient to spell the spelling-book through 
at the highest pitch. 

Friendships are formed, too, which are 
fervent ifnot enduring, and enmities con- 
tracted which are frequently “taken out” 
on the spot, after a rough fashion boys 
have of settling as they go along ; cases of 
long credit, either in words or trade, are 
not frequent with boys; bets on jack- 
knives must be paid on the nail ; and it is 
considered much more honorable to out 
witb a personal grievance at once, even if 
tbe explanation is made with the fists, 
than to pretend fair, and then take a 
sneaking revenge on some concealed up- 
portunity. The country boy at the dis- 
trict school is introduced: into a wider 
world than he knew at home in many 
ways. Some big boy brings to school a 
copy of the Arabian Nights, a dog-eared 
copy, with cover, title-page and the list 
leaves missing, which is passed around, 
and slyly read under the desk, and per- 
haps comes to the little boy whose parents 
disapprove of novel-reading, and have no 
work of fiction in the house except the 
latest comic almanac. The boy's eyes 
dilate as he steals some of ~ — out 
of the wondrous pa and he longs to 
lose himself in the fand of enchantment 
open before him. He tells at home that 
he has seen the most wonderful book that 
ever was, anda big boy has promised to 
lend it tohim. ‘Is it a true book, Jobn ?” 
asks the grandmother. “Because if it 
isn’t true, it is the worst — that a boy 
can read.” (This happened years ago.) 
John cannot answer as to the truth of the 
book, and so does not bring it home ; but 
he borrows it, nevertheless, and conceals it 
in the barn, and lying in the hay-mow is 
lost in its enchantments many an odd hour 
when he is supposed to be doing ch res. 
ere were no chores in the Arabian 
Nights ; the boy there had but to rub the 
ring and summon a genius, who would 
fe the calves and pick up chips and 
bring in wood in a minute. It was 
this emblazoned porta) that the boy walked 
into the world of books, which he soon 
found was larger than his own, and filled 
with people he longed to know. 





ADMONITION SHOULD BE GENTLE.—We 
must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons of address; our advice 
must not fali like a violent storm, mee | 
down and making those droop whom 
is meant to and refresh. It must 
descend, as the dew upon the tender herb, 
or like melting flakes of snow—the softer 
it falls the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind. If there 
are few who have the humility to receive 
advice as they ought, it is often because 
there are few whv have the discretion to 
convey it in a proper vehicle, and to quali- 
fy the harshness and bitterness of reproof, 
against which corrupt nature is apt to re- 
volt, by an artfal mixture of swe tening 
and agreeable ingredients. To probe the 
wound to the bottom, with all the bold :ess 
and resolution of a go>d spiritual surgeon, 
and yet with all the delicacy and t-nder- 
ness of a friend, requires a very dext-rous 
and masterly hand. An affable deport- 
ment and complacency of behavior will 
disarm the most obstinate; whereas if, in- 
siead of calmly pointing out their mistakes, 
we break out into unseemly sillies of pas- 
sion, we cease to have any influence. 


appiness is internal, not external. 
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Suspicion is the virue of a coward. 
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Srieutific Hates. 


Ancient MetTais.—We bave no positive 
evidence that the ancients were acquainted 
with more than seven of the metals. Their 
list embraced copper, iron, gold, silver, 
lead, quicksilver and tin. How insignifi- 
cant this appears in contrast with tlhe no- 
ble list of more than fifty metals known to 
us! Copper and its all.ys were their fa- 
vorite metals. They certainly knew as 
much 2 meg J bronze, its composition 
and working, as we do. 

The enormous statue of the sun, known 
by the name of the Colossus of Rhodes 
‘was com entirely of this compourd 
metal. It was indeed a huge structure, 
one hundred and five feet high, with legs 

read, so that ships could pass between. 

re is no evidence that the legs extend- 

ed across the harbor of Rhodes, althou 
that is the popular idea, Chbare*, a cele- 
brated artificer, spent twelve years in con- 
structing it, and 7 says that there 
were few that could clasp its thumb. A 
spiral staircase led to its summit, from 
whence might be descried Syria, and the 
ships proceeding to Egypt, in a great mir- 
rorsuspended to the neck of tue statue. 
It wus overthrown by an earthquake, B. C. 
224, and the fragments lay on the ground 
for nine hundred and twenty-three years, 
when they were sold by the Saracens to a 
Jew, who loaded nine hundred camels 
with the brass, A. D. 672. This was one 
of the wonders of the world ; and vast as 
would be the undertaking, it is certain 
that modern skill would construct a like 
in one-fourth the time it took to 
construct this, if the large sum of money 

uisite could be supplied. 

e statue of St. Charles Borromeo, at 
Arona, Italy, is sixty-six feet high, com- 
posed of brass. This is the largest statue 
existing in the world. We have found 
that the nose of this statue afforded a ve 
spacious and comfortable seat after a tedi- 
ous climb to that high elevation. Immense 
quantities of copper and tin must have 
been mined by the ancients, as we are in- 
formed by Pliny that Rhodes alone was 
adorned by no less than one thousand 
colossal sta'ues of the sun in bronze, and 
Rome and all the large cities of the empire 
were filled with them. How can we ac- 
count for the almost complete disappear- 
ance of these many thousands of tons of 
bronze? 


Norutne Remars at Rest.—It is a 
fallacy to suppose there is any such thing 
as rest to matter. There is not a particle 
in the universe which is not on the move, 
nor a drop of fluid on the globe that is per- 
fectly quiescent, nor a fibre in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom in a state of inactivity. In 
animal bodies, from monads to the compli- 
cated organism of man, every part and par- 
cel, even in the solids, are incessantly mov- 
ing among themselves, and their compo- 
nent elements never cease to act in accord- 
ance with that universal law till death 
stops the machinery. Even then a new 
omen of movements commences at that 
culminating point. Chemical dissolution 
of organic structures is but a liberation of 
molecules, the aggregation of which was 
beginning and 
subsequent growth; and they then dis- 

rse to enter into new relations and new 
orms, and thus one never-ending circle of 
activily characterizes the material universe. 

Death is a dissolution of the union that 
existed for a limited period of what is 
called life with organized matter. How 
that union commenced is as much of a 
Divine mystery as their separation. The 
are distinct in nature and character, al- 
though one cannot manifest itself without 
the brain and nerves of the other. 

Astronomy reveals the astounding intel- 
ligence that there are no fixed or station- 

bodies in the unsurveyed regions of 
celestial space. Even the fixed stars, as 
they were once considered permanent land- 
marks in the heavens, are coursing with 
undefined rapidity in the train of countless 
lobes of shining glory, on a circuit too 
fistant to be followed even by human im- 
ination the boundless realms only 
known to that God who controls the 
und Whine. thinb ry ving. When 
ore, is moving. 
enn there will be a wreck of 





erring certainty through the endless cycies 
of eternity. " _ 


BeautTiruL CaemicaL ExPeRIMeNT.— 
Take two or three leaves of red cabbage, 
cut into small bits, put them in a basin and 
pour a pint of boiling water on them; let 


it stand an hour, then r oft the liquor 
into a decanter. It will be of a fine biue 
color. Then take three wi lasses ; into 


one put six drops of a solution of soda, 
into a second the same quantity of alum, 
‘and let the third glass remain empty. The 
— may be pre; before and the few 

rops of the colorless liquid which have 
been put in them will not be noticed. Fill 
up the glasses from the decanter, and the 
liquid ed into the glass containing the 
acid will quickly become a beautiful red, 
that in the glass containing the soda will 
be a fine green, that pouaedl into the empty 
one will remain unchanged. By ad a 
~ 7 vinegar to the green it will change to 
red. 








The Roll of Merit. 


By a resolution of the Board of Educa- 
tion, passed April 19, 1871, this paper is 
especially designated to give monthly, under 
the above title, the name and residence of 
the best pupil in each class in every school 
in the City of New York, the information 
being furnished us through the Clerk of the 
Board by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein au im- 
perishable certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of intelligence and the faithful discharge of 
duty. For the month of January the 
Roll stands as follows: 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ko. 2, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 

Class 1. Bugene Sheridan, 206 Madison st 
2, Samuel Gardner, 274 Madison st 
3. Julius Levy, 141 Bast Broadway 

4. Dennis O’Brien, 58 Rutgers at 
Martin Cassidy, 42% Hamilton st 

6. Frank Denney, 22 Jefferson st 
7. Marx Brown, 5 Bast roadway 
8, William Smith, 5 Hamilton st 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5, 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


Class A. KatieMcManus Class A. Lena Hoffman 
A. Katie B. Mary Murray 
A. Katie Fitzsimmons C. Mary Pyne 


A. Lizzie Gluech 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 7. 
1, Ida Braitmayer, 
1. Julia Lucke, 284 Broome st 
1. Theresa mong 79 Division st 
1. Eliza Reinecke. 83 Chrystie st 


way 
er, 282 Broome st 
Bowe: 


Class 


ma Levy. 104 BE. 
3. Cecelia Darrendi 
3. Wilhelmina Lutz, 
3. Rachel Levy, 7 8 
3. Josephine Mader, #2 Chrystie st 
Mena I a 104 & Broad 
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, 61 BE. Broad 
Minnie Cohen, 15 Rutgers pl 
. Fran Figge, 168 Chrvatis st 


Bu 
Forsyth et 
Sulker, Y 8 
ne Weigle, 9 Chrystie st 
imonson, 41 ee 


..28 Division 
" i et 


a 
-] 
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ei 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
. Aibert Henshel, 70 st 
31 Div ot 


1, Esther Gold rr, 
? ision st 


2. John Knoblauch, 74 Div 
Klouse, 25 Christie st 

3. Henry Koehler, 80 Elizabeth st 

3. Amella Mullor.'7%4 st 


Clase 


~ 


st 


‘ommy Welch, 54 Ludiow st 
Isabella Corbet, 34 Attorney st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9, 


PEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 40, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
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| ClassB. Victor Folkenau, 344 6, 50th at 
C. Richard Osbo: 


F. John Morrissey ave 
F. arthur Lewis, 417 e. 17th st 





Clase A. Fred Boyer, 420 lst ave 
A. Francis | . a 
A. Charles Kuler, 83 4 © 
A. Wm. Holdbrooks 411 6. 2ist st 
B. George Kerns, 3d 
B. James Bradie. st 
B. Charles W. Lamb, 317 e. 2st st 

Wm. Se) ‘ 


Otto Dederer, 377 2d ave 
ngler, 344 ©, 2lst st 
f mtn oe “yi ig Se 
eremiah Houry, 158 ©. 13d et 
tein, 345 3d ave 
Albert Saaft, 14s 3d ave 
a Strauss, 2C7 e. 25th st 
iitie Burns, 333 ©. 24th st 


E. Peter Murphy, 232 ©, 22d st 
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F. Thomas Creamer, 22 
F. Frank T. Coles, 333 e. 2ttn st 
F. Charlea Doaai, 225 e. 22d st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 41. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Class A. Mary Hill, 36 Perry st 
A. Lena Lownds, 5 Garden Row 
A. Julia Marvin, 6 Horatio st 
A. Lizzie Riesdorph, 174 Waverley pl 
B. Henrietta Buschman, 174 w. Houston st 
. B. Julia Radcliffe. 8 Bank et 
B. Mary Wetherbee, 285 w. lth st 
B. Saville Straus, 205 w. t4th st 
C. Ellie Smith, 6 Vornelia st 
Flora Lefferts, 40 Charles 
orets, 


Leonard, 11 7th ave 
BE. Clara A. Nickolas, 14 Charles et 
E. Isabella Platt, 145 Waverley pl 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 42. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Emi! Otto, 62 Orchard st 
2. Douglas Cunningham, 225 Henry st 
3. Max Gross, 171 kast Broadway 
3. Nathan Gottleib, 541 Hudson st 
4. Julius Leichtensteia, 14 Ludlow st 
4. Nathan Levy, 223 Henry st 
5. Julius Guttberg, 53 Division st 
5. Philip Hafver, 141 East Broadway 
5. Chas. White, 18 Bowery 
6. Jacob Hardt, 35 Essex et 
7. Gustave Herd, 19 Forsyth st 
8. Jacob Newcorn, 39 Allen st 
8, August Schulz, 119 Orchard st 
9. Joseph Capello, 34 Eldridge st 
10, John Fr el, 2 Oliver st 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Senior class. Theresa Lichtenstein, 14 Ludlow st 
Class 1. Jossie Levy 223 Heury st 
2. Rachel Late, 67 New Canal at 
3. Esther Schultz, 244 East Broadway 
4. Emma Rogge, 60 Rivi n et 
5. Annie Sch wetter, 51 Canal et 
6, Betsy Immerman, 


. seex et 
©. John Chapman, 103 Forsyth st 
D. Mary Riteher, 147 Henry st 
Mary Bosche, 19 Ore’ st 
D. Louis Franklin, 14 Ladiow st 
D. Samuel! Lowenstein, 12 Ludlow et 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Senior Class. Louisa Bosch, 131 Hudeon st 
Annie Iberger, 91 Hudson st 
Lizzie Robertson, 147 Hudson st 
Nettio McCarty, 163 West 4th at 
Louise Schmidi, 112 Greeawich st 
Class A. Henrietta Bowker. 40 Hudson st 
A. Mamie White, 130 Vanick st 
A. Eva Gwynne, 195 Elm st 
Schmidt, 1)2 Greenwich st 


B. Augusta 
B. Olive B. Gwynne, 195 Elm st 
C, Julia Wolf, Frank 


Horne, 
Theresa Rice, 135 Hudson et 
Ingram, 147 Hudson et 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 51. 
p. 3. Siete, 13let st., bet. Sth & 6th aves 
Addison ¥. Lytle, 316 e, 122d st. bet. let & 2d 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 58. 
PRIMARY DRPARTMENT—MALE. 
Class 1. Frank Durner, 350 w. S2d st 
1, James Powers. 923 8th ave 
2. John Heidlen, 341 w. 54th at 
Such 


& Louis Steinam, 242 w. 53d at 
4. Joseph Nain, 840 8th ave 

5. te, 424 w, Sist ot 
5. Gustave Eckert, 


Savage, ave 
6. Charlie Price, 771 8th ave 
7. Luther Krum, 304 w. 54th st 
7. Sanvuel Nutt, 991 8th ave 
1. Frank Wallace. 3 


SP 
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ne 
8. Johu Myers, 764 8th ave 
FEMALE. 
Class |. Lizzie Kv ly, 417 w. 55th at 
1, Jennie Root, 442 w. Sist st 
1, Angeline Odell, 974 6th ave 
1, Estelle Velline, %35 w. 48th st 
2. Carrie Hinn, 417 w. Sith et 
2. Millie Simonfeldt, 336 w. 55th st 
2. Rosetta Samuels, 319 w. S8th et 
2. Minnie Woolley, 873 8th ave 
3. Sarah Everett, 911 8th ave 
3. Annie Foster, t5th st and 10th ave 
3. Emma Owens %th ave 
3. Jennie Swan, 3°8 w. 5Sist st 
4. Annie Higzin. 430 w, 54th st 
4. Maggie Huilohan, 782 9th ave 
4, Alice Mellish, 301 w. 5lst st 
4. Liazie Loehr, 406 w. Szd at 
5. Lizzie Jarrett, 055 8th ave 
5. Bella Myers, 325 w. Siet et 
6. ida Rmlich, 360 w. 52d st 
6. Ella Townley, cor, 5Sist st and 7th ave 
6. Katie Zeiffe, 365 w. 52d et 
7. Gladyus Weaver, 432 w. 53d st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. — (not given). 


Junior class. Class D. Louise Martaloff 
Lina Kiersted D. Isabella Sterne 
Miscellaneous class. D. Mary Walker 
Heoprietta Harris E. Louise Arnold 
Carrie Hodge E. Henrietta Brodek 
Lizzie Jackson E. Alice Carmick 
Kittie Miller E. Matilda Garson 
la Reed F. Matilda Jackson 
Clase B. Emma Blauvelt E. Mamie Manning 
B. Juliet Jackson K. Carrie Narramore 
B. Isabella Sylvester E. Aunie Narramore 
B. Ida Tuthill EK. Louise Post 
C. Mary Ahmuty E. Louise Patterson 
C, Susie Carties RK. Helen Smith 
C. Sarah Gregory E. 5 ie Smith 
C. Lizzie Gregory F. Clara White 
C. Lene Harris K. Sarah Wakeman 
©. Ela Odell BE. Mary Dolan 
C. Elma Sutherland E. Addie Graham 
C. L, Van Iderstine BE. Ada Leman 
C. Hen. Heiveman F. Ame. Spengerman 
C. Dora Rothschild F. C, Schuttenberg 
C. Fannie Latz F. Auntie Abels 
D. Cooney ¥, Louisa Kuster 
D. Jennie Feilitz F, Helen Miver 
D. Jessie Moor 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 3. 
Wm. Kennedy, 230 Rivington st 
Fanuy Jones, 79 Cannon st 
James Corbey, 286 Rivington st 
Kate Foley. 74 Lewis st 
Geo, Wiltsie, 110 Lewis st 
Ella Leviness, 93 Stanton st 
Geo. Kneeland, 440 Houston st 
Lydia Carleton, 273 Stanton st 
Henry Klausman, 304 Stanton et 
Philip Eirich. &2 sheriff et 
Lo Spahn, 303 Rivington st 
Flora Aurhan, (08 Lewis st 
Mary McLauyhlin, 114 Goorck et 
Emma Kino, 114 Goerek st 
6. Henry Rodenbach, 453 Houston st 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 22, 


Charlie Mack Margaret McKinnon 
bd Johu Macken 
Michael Brady Daniel Finegan 
A Burkhardt Sarah Mulvaney 
Caroli Mens | gone Syeneetcom 
Lang josephine Voy 
M t Griebner Dina Smith 
Louisa Texta Charlie Strickel 
Lawrence Mullry George Smith 
ulius Levy Alice Maurice 
Louisa Eckert Theodore Maurice 





PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 30, 
WARD'S ISLAND. 


Class 1, Alfred Ray Class 5, John Healy 


2. James Sullivan 5. Anuie Fian 

3. tamuel McKee 6. Carl Ebert 

3. Frank Branagan 6. Sarah Sheehan 
4. Willie Strong 7. John Maloaey 

4. Annie Collins 7. Mena Feadore 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 33. 


Class 1. Louisa Kennings Class 3. Patrick MePhillips 
1. Lena Frank « Mary Campbell 
2. Ciara Alexander 4. Cornelius Gerin 

5. Lena, Specht 

5. Cornelius Ward 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 4, 


Class A. John Kerr, No, 144 w. 52d at 
A Townley, 157 w. Slat st 
4. soho Keenan, 58th 
A. Martha Glauber. 
B. John Rice, 1499 Broad wa: 
8. Louisa Becker, 143 w. st 

B. Thomas Hardy, 117 w. 524 st 

B. Bella Masters, 138 Broadway) 

C. Edward Campbell, 1401 Droesway 

C. Sarah Curran, 779 7th ave 


st., bet. 5th & 6th aves 
818 6th ave 


Clase 1. Theodore Cramer Class 2. David Godfrey 
1. Arthur Wildenhain 2. Grace Thompson 
1. Martha Finnegan 3. Prederick Mulker 
1, Henrietta Maurice 3. Martin Cooners 
2. Moses Myers 3 Prunty 
2, Frank 3 





READ! BREAD!! READ!!! 
WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT !! 


ANY LADY WITH 


ONLY $10.00 CASH! 


Cam got a new and beantifal 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
AT HOME AND 


WORK FURNISHED 
TO PAY FOR THE BALANCE. 

(CF Although obliged to cut from 1,200 to 1,800 yards 
of muslin per day, to furnish work to those who 
already have machines, we have room for more, 

Call aud see us. 


BLAKE & POND, 
21 Astor Place 
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would fetch, as compared with the con- 
tents of its wine-cellars ? What position 
would its expenditure on literature take, 
as compared with its expenditure on luxu- 
rious eating? We talk of food for the 
miad, as of food for the body. Now,a 

od book contains such fvod.inexhausti- 

ly; it is a provision for life, and for the 
best part of us; yet how long most people 
would look at the best book before they 
would give tue price of a large turbot for 
it! Though there have been mea who 
have pinched their stomachs and bared 
their backs to buy a boox, whose libraries 
were cheaper to them, I think,i . the end, 
than most men’s dinners are. We are tew 
of us put to such trial, and more the pity ; 
for, indeed, a precious thing is a}| the more 
precious to us it it has been won by work 
or economy; and if public libraries were 
half as costly us public dinners, or books 
cost a tenth part of what bracelets do, even 
foolish men and women might sometimes 
suspect there was good in rvading as well 
as in munching and sparkling; whereas, 
the very cheapness of literature is making 
even wise people forget that if a book is 
worth reading it is worth buying. No book 
is worth anything which is not worth 
much. Nor is it serviceable until it has been 
read and re-read, and loved and loved 
again, and marked, so that you can refer 

to the passages which you want in it, as a 

soldier can seize the weapon he needs in 

an armory, or a housewife bring the spice 
she needs from her store. Bread of flour 
is good, but there is bread, sweet as honey, 
if we would eat it, in a good book; and the 
family must be poor indeed which, once in 
their lives, cannot, for such multipliable 
barley-loaves, pay their baker’s bill. We 
call ourselves a rich nation, and we are 
filthy and foolish enough to thumb each 
other's books out of circulating libraries! 
IL. I say we have despised science. 
‘“*What!"’ you exclaim, “are we not 
foremost in all discovery, and is 
not t:e whole world giddy by rea- 
son, or unreason, of our _ inven- 
tions?’ Yes; but do you suppose that is 
national work ? That work is all done. in 
spite of the nation; by private people’s 
zealand money. We are glad enough, in- 
deed, to make our profit of science ; we 
snap up anything in the way of ascientific 
bone that has meat on il, eagerly enough ; 
but if the scientific min comes for a bone 
or a crust to us, that is another story. 

What have we publicly dove for science ? 

We are oblige 1 to know what o'clock it is, 

for the safety of our ships, an‘, therefore, 

we pay for an observatory, and we allow 
ourselves, in the perscn ot our Parliament, 
to be annually tormented into doing some- 
thing, in a slovenly way, for the British 
museum ; sullenly apprehending that to be 
a place for keeping stuffed birds in, to 
amuse our children. If anybody will pay 
for his own telescope, and resolve another 
nebula, we cackle over the discernment as 
if it were our own ; if one in ten thousand 
of our hunting squires suddenly perceives 
that the earth was indeed made to be some- 
thing else th in a portion for foxes, and bur- 
rows in it himself, and tells us where the 
gold is, and where the coals, we understand 
that there is some use in that; and very 
properly knight him; but is the accident 
of his having found out how to employ 
himself usefully any credit to us? (The 
negation of such discovery among his 
brother squires may perhaps be some dis- 
credit to us, if we would consider of it.) But 
if you doubt these generalities, here is one 
fact for us a!l to meditate upon, illustrative 
of our love of science. Two years ago there 
was a collection of the fossils of Solenhofen 
to be soid in Bavaria; the best in existence, 
containing many specimens unique for per- 
fectness, and one unique as an example of 
a species (a whole kingdom of unknown 
living creatures being announced by that 
fossil). This collection, of which the mere 
market worth, among private buyers, 
would probably have been some 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds, 
was offered to the English nation 
for seven hundred; but we would 
not give seven hundred, and the whole 
series would have been in the Munich mu- 
seum at this moment, it Professor Owen 
had not, with less of his own time and pa- 
tient tormenting of the British public in 
person of its representatives, got leave to 
give four hundred pounds at once, and 
imse}f become answerable for the other 
three, which the said public will doubtless 
pay him eventually, but sulkily, and caring 
nothing about the matter all the while; 
only always ready to cackle if any credit 
comes of it. Consider, I beg.of you, 
arithmetically, what this fact means. Your 
annual expenditure for public purposes (a 
third of it for military apparatus) is at least 
fifty millions. Now, £706 is to £50,000,000, 
roughly, as seven pence to £2, Sup- 
pose, then, a gentleman of unknown in- 
come, but whose wealth was to be conjec- 
tured from the fact that he spent two thou- 
sand a year on his park walls and footmen 
only, professes himself fond of science; 
and that one of his servants comes eagerly 
to tell him that an unique collectivun of 
fossils, giving a clue to a new era of crea- 
tion, is to be had for the sum of seven 
pence sterling; and that the gentleman 
who is fond of sci and spends two 
thousand a year on his park answers, after 
keeping his servant waiting several months: 
“Well, Pil give you four pence for them 
if you. will ve answerable for the extra 
three pence yourself, till next year.” 

Ill. I say you have despised art. 
“What!” you again answer; “ have we 
not art exhibitions miles lonz? and do we 
not pty thousanls of pounis for sing‘e 

ictures? and have we not art sch ols and 

stitutions, more than evera nation had 
betore?” Yes, traly, but all that is for the 
sake of the sho». You would fain sell 
eanvas as well as coils, and crockery as 





well as iron; you would take every other 
nation’s bread out of its mouth if you 
could; not being able to do that, your 
ideal of life is to stand in the thorough- 
fares of the world, like Luigate appren- 
tices, screaming to every passer-by, ‘‘What 
d'ye lack?” You know nothing of your 
own faculties or circumstances; you fancy 
that among your damp, flat, fat fields of 
clay you can have as ng art fancy as 
the Frenchman —— is bronzed vines, 
or the Italian under his voleanic cliffs— 
that art may be learned as book-keeping is, 
and when learned, will give = more 
books to keep. . You care for pictures ab- 
solutely no more than you do for the bills 
pasted on your dead walls. There is al- 
ways room on the walls for the bills to be 
read—never for the pictures to be seen. 
You do not know what pictures yow have 
(by repute) in the country, nor whether 
they are false or true, nor whether 
they are taken care of or not; in forei 
countries, you calmly see the noblest ex- 
isting pictures in the world rotting in 
abandoned wreck (and in Venice, with the 
Austrian guns deliberately pointed at the 
palaces containing them), and if you heard 
that all the Titians in Europe were made 
sand-bags to-morrow on the Austrian forts, 
it would not trouble you so much as the 
chance of a brace or two of game less in 

our own bags in a day’s shooting. That 
is your national love of art. 

V. You have despised nature ; that is 
to say, all the deep and sacred sensations 
of natural scenery. The French revolu- 
tionists made stabies of the cathedrals of 
France; you have made race-courses of 
the cathedrals of the earth. Your one con- 
ception of pleasure is to drive in railroad 
carriages round their aisles, and eat off 


their altars. You have put a railroad | cal 


bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. You 
have tunneled the cliffs of Lucerne by 
Tell’s Chapel; you have destroyed the 
Clarens shore of the Lake of Geneva ; 
there is nota — valley in England that 
you have not filled with bellowing fire ; 
there is no particle left of English land 
which you have not trampled coal ashes 
into—uor any foreign city in which the 
spread of your presence is not marked 
among its fair oid streets and happy gar- 
dens by a consuming white leprosy of new 
hotels and perfumers’ shops: the Alps 
themselves, which your own poets used to 
love so cepa look upon as 
soaped poles in a r-garden, which you 
set yourselves to climb, and slide down 
again, with “shrieks of delight.” When 
you are past shrieking, hearing no human 
articulate voice to say you are glad with, 
you fill the quietude of their valleys with 
gunpowder blasts, and rush home, red 
with cutaneous eruption of conceit, and 
voluble with convulsive biccough of self- 
satisfaction. I think nearly the two sor- 
rowfullest spectacies I have ever seen in 
humanity, taking the deep inner signifi- 
cance of them, are the English mobs in 
the valley of Chamouni, amusing them- 
selves with firing rusty howitzers; and the 
Swiss vintagers of Zurich expressing their 
Christian thanks for the gift of the vine, 
by assembling in knots in the “towers of 
the vineyards,” and slowly loading and 
firing horse-pistols from morning till even- 
ing. It is pitiful to have dim conceptions 
of duty; more pitiful, it seems to me, to 
have conceptions like these, of mirth. 

Lastly. You despise compassion. There 
is no need of words of mine for proof of 
this. I will merely print one of the news- 
paper paragraphs which I am in the habit 
of cutting out and throwing into my store- 
drawer. Here is one from a Daily Tele- 
graph of an early date this year, relating 
one of such facts as happen now daily, 
which by chance has taken a form in which 
it came before the coroner. I will print 
the paragraph in red. Be sure the facts 
themselves are written in that color, in a 
book which we shall all of us, literate or 
, reg have io read our page of some 

ay : 

“ An inquiry was held on Friday, by Mr. 
Richards, Deputy Coroner, at the White 
Horse Tavern, Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
respecting the death of Michael Collins, 
aged 58 years. Mary Collins, a miserable 
looking woman, said that she lived with 
the deceased and his son in a room at 2 
Cobb’s Court, Christ Church. The deceased 
was a ‘translator’ of boots. Witness went 
out and bought old boots ; deceased and 
his son made them into ones, and then 
witness sold them for what she could 
at the shops, which was very little indeed. 
Deceased and his son used to work night 
and day to try and get a little bread and 
tea, and pay for the room (2s. a weck), so 
as to keep the home together. On a 
night week, deceased got up from his 
and began to shiver. He threw down the 
boots, saying, ‘Somebody else must finish 
them when [ am gone, for I can do no 
more.’ There was no fire, and he said, ‘I 
would be better if I was warm.’ 
therefore, took two pairs of translated 
boots to sell at the shop, but she could only 
get 14d. for the two pairs, for the people at 
the shop said,‘ We must have our profit.’ 
Witness got 14 lbs. of coal, and a little tea 
and bread. Her son sat up the whole night 
to make the ‘translations,’ to get money, 
but deceased died on Saturday morning. 
The, family never had enough to eat. 
Coroner: ‘It seems to me deplorable that 
you did not go into the work-house,’ Wit- 
ness: ‘We wanted the comforts of our 
little home.’ A juror asked wha. the 
comforts were, for he only saw a 
little straw in the corner of the room, 
the windows of which were broken. The 
witness began to cry, and said that they 
had a quilt and other little things. Tae 
deceased said he never would go Tato the 
work-house. I summer, when the season 
was good, they sometimes made as much 
as 103. profit in the week, They then al- 





ways saved toward the next week, which 
was generally a bad one. In win'er they 
made not half so much; for three years 
they had been getting from bad to worse. 
Cornelius Collins said that he had assisted 
his father since 1847. They used to work 
so far into the night that both nearly lost 
their eyesight. itness now had a film 
over his eyes. Five years ago deceased 
applied to parish for aid. The reliev- 
ing officer gave him a 4lb. loat, and told 
him if he came again he should ‘get 
the stones.’ That disgusted deceased, and 
he would have nothing to do with them 
since. They worse and worse, until 
last Friday week, when they had not even 
a halfpenny to buy a candle. Deceased 
then lay down on the straw, and said he 
could not live till morning. A juror: 
‘You are dying of starvation yourself, and 
you ought to go into the house until the 
summer,’ Witness : ‘If we went in we 
should die. When we come out in the 
summer we should be like people dropped 
from the sky. No one would know us, and 
we would not have even a room. -I could 
work now if I had food, for =< ht 
would get better. Dr. G. P. Walker 
said deceased died from syncope, from 
exhaustion from want of food. The 
deceased had no __bedclothes. For 
four months he had nething but 
bread to eat. There was not a particle 
of fat in the body. There was no dis- 
ease, but if there had been medical attend- 
ance, he might have survived the syncope 
or fainting. The coroner having remarked 
upon the painful nature of the case, the 
jury returned the following verdict: 
*That the deceased died from exhaustion 
from want of food and the common neces- 
sa ; also through want of medi- 
al ” 


“Why would witness not go into the 
workhouse ?” you ask. Well, the poor 
seem to have a prejudice against the work- 
house which the rich have not; for, of 
course, every one who takes a pension 
from the government goes into the work- 
house on a grand scale; only the work- 
houses for the rich do not involve the idea 
of work, and should be called = A 
houses. But the poor like to die inde- 
pendently, it appears ; perhaps if we made 
the play-houses for them pretty and pleas- 
ant enough, or gave them their pensions at 
home, and allowed them a liitle introduc- 
tory peculation with the public — 
their minds might be reconciled to it. 
Meantime, here are the facts : we make our 
relief either so insulting to them, or so 
ainful, that they rather die than take 
t at our hands; or for third alter- 
native, we leave them so untaught 
and foolish that they starve like 
brute creatures, wild and dumb, not know- 
ing what to do, or what to ask. Isay, you 
despise compassion; if you did not, such a 
newspaper paragraph would be as impossi- 
ble in a Christian country as a deliberate 
assassination permitted in its public streets. 
“Christian,” did’ I say ? alas, if we were 
but wholesomely un-Christian, it would be 
impossible: it isour imaginary Christianity 
that helps us to commit these crimes, for 
we revel and luxuriate in our faith, for the 
lewd sensation of it; dressing it up like 
everything else, in fiction. The dramatic 
Christianity of the organ and aisle, of 
dawn-service and twilight-revival—this 
gas-lighted and gas-inspired Christianity, 
we are triumphant in, and draw back the 
hem of our robes from the touch of the 
h-retics who dispute it. But todo apiece 
of common Christian righteousness in a 
plain English word or deed; to make 
Christian law any rule of life, and found 
one national act or hope thereon—we know 
too well what our faith come: to for that ! 
You might sooner get lightning out of in- 
cense smoke than true action or passion 
out of your modern English religion. You 
had better get rid of the smoke, and the 
organ pipes, both; leave them and the 
-_— windows and the painted — Le 

e property man; give up your carburet- 
ted hyd A ghost i in one healthy expira- 
tion, and look after Lazarus at the door- 
step. For there is a true church wherever 
one hand meets another neipfally, and 
that is the only holy or mother church 
which ever was or ever shall be. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The carelessness of the American people 


get | in speaking their own tongue is proverbial 


among yy patione, sees of our coun- 
trymen who 5) it with the greatest pro- 
‘Het , are ere cd Nes kan aden oeh 

men ; but alas! their numbers are 
few. Our Senators make nothing of mur- 
dering their mother tongue at every recur- 
ring session, and our legislative assemblies 
give rise to solecisms which would dis- 
grace a boy in the third form of a public 
school. It is regarded as a pity that so few 


of our public men foreign languages. 
It is a greater pity that 20 few of them are 
uainted with the rules which govern 
their own. A habit of random talking, of 
talking for effect or for amusement almost 
invariubly involves a habit of inaccuracy. 
Another widely extended idiosyncrasy of 
America, that of larding conversation with 
slang phrases, tends immediately to a vio- 
lation of the laws of grammar, as well as 
to the laws of etiquette and good breeding. 
It needs not a sharp critic to epitomize the 
very common errors in our everyday con- 
versation. Time would fail me to speak of 
such as,‘‘He done it;’ “I hain’t got 
none ;” ‘‘ She was drownded ;” ‘* You had 
ought;” ‘It is me;” “There ain’t one 
lefi;” ‘‘ Give me my book; “ She is layin 
down;” “I can’t never;” “I seen it;” * 
have saw;” “ He give it me ;” “ Father, 
he” and ‘‘ Mother, she.” Their name is 
legion, and to mpt to elaborate all 





would be an Herculean task, exhaustive 


4, 
/ 





alike of your endurance and my own 
strength. “You and me will go,” says 
one, utterly oblivious of the fact that me is 
never a oe ge while the companion re- 
sponds, ‘* Yes, nobody shall go but you 
and I.” “I. might have known it would 
have happened,” isan expression ia gen- 
eral use which sets at defiance both the 
rules of grammar and the euphony of the 
language. A common error is the inter- 
change of the pronoun them for the adjec- 
tive those, as “ Hand me them books,” and 
also of the past participle for the past tense. 
The old Saxon words “fix” and 
“got” are of much value in their right 
place, but are inelegant as commonly used. 
**T have got it” is no more expressive and 
not as euphonious as ‘I have it.” Shall 
and will are so often confounded by our 
best rs, that one is constantly re- 
minded of the drowning Frenchman when 
he cried out, ** I wilt drown, nobody shall 
help me.” In some parts of ‘our country 
we frequently hear, “I suspicioned him,” 
for “1 suspected him.” Puritan usage 
drops the g from the end of such words as 
singing, but have went is a solecism in 
which no thoroughbred Yankee ever in- 
dulges. Pillows and pil ars are often con- 
founded, so that we sometimes hear of the 


pillars on which we sleep, and of the pillows Bro 


of the edifice. They was and we was are in 
very general use, but never excusable. 
Warn’t for was not is not an allowable ab- 
breviation. Ain’t for are notis somewhat 
excusable, but not allowable. Aren’t has 
been introduced into good society as its 
—— and is truly preferable except 
when misapplied, as I once heard it in the 
sentence, ‘‘ She aren't going to do it,” by a 
young lady more familiar with the require- 
ments of fashion than with those of Lind- 
ley Murray. Won’t for will not has 
taken such deep root in our language that 
it can only be eradicated by years of pa- 
tient toil on the part of our teachers. T'he 
word female bas been applied to individu- 
als so long that we forget that although all 
women are females, yet that all females are 
not women. Hence when we read of fe- 
male coll and seminaries, we are apt to 
wonder whether they are for female bipeds 
or female quadrupeds. Mrs. Partington 
may no longer be considered as an individ- 
ual, but as the type of aclass of people 
who delight in the use of so-called big 
words. In fact, as the old lady herself once 
said,“ There have been so many intima- 
tions of her that it is very difficult for her 
to indemnify herself.” A few Partington- 
isms that have come under my own observa- 
tion may not be outof place. A young lad 

being asked what she was reading, replied, 
“One of Mr. Waverly’s novels;” another 
remarked that ‘ a ceriain young gentleman 
was perfectly enameled with her,’’ and still 
another said that she “Had two new 
dresses, an organic muslin and a grena- 
jier.” A minister on trial before an ec- 
slesiastical court spoke of “ The acquisi- 
tions that had been brought against him,” 
and a good old deacon used to pray that. 
“The gospel might be sent to the heathen 
upon the uninhabited islands of the Pacific 
Ocean.” A New Yorker boasting of the 
style in which he lived, said ‘‘ That his 
house had a pizerro on each side of it; that 
his folks drank out of gobdlers every day, 
and used dodkins to wipe their bands on.” 
A young lady inquiring for hose in a 
Southern country store, was much cha- 
grined when the verdant clerk asked if she 


wished weeding hoes or ing hoes, The 
wife of a well-known D. D., baving taken 
a long journey for her health, was asked if 


she went directly through or by ewy 
stages. Oh! was the response, ‘‘I did not 
travel at all by stage; I rode on the cars 
all the way.” She afterward informed a 
friend that her niece was studyin, “ Men- 
tal Philosophy on the Mind.” _ a 
hypochondriac staggers your faith in her 
honesty when she utters a ngtonism 
in assuring you that she “ enjoys poor 
health.” Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, 
and their numerous imitators, while con- 
tributing to our amusement, have lowered 
the standard of good English, to how great 
an extent future generations alone can tell. 
The negro element of the South has been 
supposed to suffer great weenee the 
hands of the whites, but a more lasting in- 
jury has been done the whites in the cor- 
we of the language. “ He done gone,” 
“ is,” “she say, “ ‘pears like as though,” 
“dis yere thing,” ‘‘do like I do,” are 
common expressions among Southern chil- 
dren of all classes. When corrected by 
their teacher, they often d, “M 
father and mother talks like I do, and [ 
=~ want to talk no beiter than they 
joes.” 


The vowel sounds of our language seem 
to be undergoing a so that we now 
bave rather for rather, profele for profile, 


alpi(e)ne for alpine, etc. It may be 
smoother to serpenti(e)ne 
course of a river, but what North 


linian would recognize turpenti(e)ne as one 
of the staple pronactene ot his State? 
The use of provincialisms has been mostly 
accredited to New England, but a close 
observer of lenguage finds that they are 
not indigenous to the E:stern States, but 
that they grow in every soil and flourish at 
every point of the compass. The Yankee 
bids his horse to ‘‘ go lang,” the Pennsyl- 
vanian tells him to “go up,” while the 
Hoosier orders him to “ git.” The Yankee 
guesses he will raise a lot of corn, the Hoo- 
sier hopes to make a heap, the Southerner 
reckons on a mighty fine crop, and the Suck- 
er calculates on a right smart chance. If the 
students in our academies and colleges 
would pay less attention to the dead lin- 
guages and more to English, the living 
language of the world, we might soon be- 
come a nation of good talkors, and no 
longer be accused of murdering our mother 
tongue. 

ellow-teachers, let us remember that it 





is as essential te speak English comme as 
it is to read and write it correctly; let - 
us endeavor, both in theory and practice, 

to teach those who may come under our 
instruction the proper use of language. 

Let us bear in mind that as we have the 
greatest country of the earth,so have we 
the greatest Janguege ot in copious- 
ness, — in simplicity and great in 
sireng Already more a spread 
abroad than any other tongue, it 1s des- 
tined, without bt, to become the lan- 
guage of the world —Rhode Island School- 


SCHOOL AND RECESS. 


Although the country boy feels a little 
joy when school breaks up (as he does 
when anything breaks up, or an —y 
takes place), since he is released from the 
discipline and restraint of it, yet the school 
is his opening into the world, his romance. 
Its opportunities for enjoyment are num- 
berless. He does not exactly know what 
he is set at books for; he takes spel 

rather as an exercise for his lungs, stand- 
ing up and shouting out the words with 
— or of Oy uences ; | 

es doggedly wi rithmetic an 

ae as something that must be 








cleared out of his way before recess, but 
not at all with the zest he would diga 
woodchuck out of his hole. But recess! 
Was ever any enjoyment so keen as that 
with which a boy rushes out of the school- 
house door for the ten minutes of recess? 
He is like to burst with animal spirits ; he 
runs like a deer; he can nearly fly, and he 
throws himself into play with entire self- 
forgetfulness and an energy that would 
overiurn the world if his strength were 
proportioned to it. For ten minutes the 
world is absolutely his; the weights are 
taken off, restraints are loosed, and he is 
his own master for that brief time—as he 
never again will be if he lives to be as old 
as the King of Thule, and nobody knows 
how old he was. And there is the noon- 
ing, a solid hour, in which vast projects 
can be carricd out which have been slyly 
matured during the school hours ; expedi- 
tions are undertaken, wars are begun be- 
tween the Indians on one side and the set- 
tlers on the other, the military company is 
drilled (without uniforms or arms), or 
games are carried on which involve miles 
of running and an expenditure of wind 
sufficient to spell the spelling-book through 
at the highest pitch. 

Friendships are formed, too, which are 
fervent if not enduring, and enmities con- 
tracted which are frequently “taken out” 
on the spot, alter a rough fashion boys 
have of settling as they go along ; cases of 
long credit, either in words or trade, are 
not frequent with boys; bets on jack- 
knives must be paid on the nail ; and it is 
considered much more honorable to out 
with a personal grievance at once, even if 
tbe explanation is made with the- fists, 
than to pretend fair, and then take a 
sneaking revenge on some concealed up- 
portunity. The country boy at the dis- 
trict school is introduced into a wider 
world than he knew at home in many 
ways. Some big boy brings to school a 
copy of the Arabian Nights, a dog-eared 
copy, With cover, title-page and the list 
leaves missing, which is passed around, 
and slyly read under the desk, and per- 
haps comes to the litile boy whose parents 
disapprove of novel-reading, and have no 
work of fiction in the house except the 
latest comic almanac. The boy’s eyes 
dilate as he steals some of the treasures out 
of the wondrous pages, and he longs to 
lose himself in the land of enchantment 
open before him. He tells at home that 
he has seen the most wonderful book that 
ever was, anda big boy bas promised to 
lend it tohim, ‘Is it a true book, Jobn ?” 
asks the grandmother. “Because if it 
isn’t true, it is the worst thing that a boy 
can read.” (This happened years ago.) 
John cannot answer as to the truth of the 
book, and so does not bring it home ; but 
he borrows it, nevertheless, and conceals it 
in the barn, and lying in the hay-mow is 
lost in its enchantments many an odd hour 
when he is supposed to be doing ch»res. 
There were no chores in the Arabian 
Nights ; the boy there had but to rub the 
ring and summon a genius, who would 
fe the calves and pick up chips and 
bring in wood in a minute. It was 
this emblazoned porta! that the boy walked 
into the world of books, which he soon 
found was larger than his own, and filled 


'Y | with people he longed to know. 


omansenpintiatGpinasahenbibegs 
ADMONITION SHOULD BE GENTLE.—We 
must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons of address; our advice 
must not fali like a violent storm, —s 
down and making those droop whom 
is meant to and refresh. It must 
descend, as the dew upon the tender herb, 
or like melting flakes of snow—the softer 
it falls the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it sinks into the miud. If there 
are few who have the humility to receive 
advice as they ought, it is often because 
there are few who have the discretion to 
convey it in a proper vehicle, and to quali- 
fy the harshness and bitterness of reproof, 
against which corrupt nature is apt to re- 
volt, by an artful mixture of swe tening 
and agreeable ingredients. To probs the 
won to the bottom, with all the bold :ess 
and resolution of a good spiritual surgeon, 
and yet with all the delicacy and t-nder- 
ness of a friend, requires a very dext-rous 
and masterly hand. An atfavle deport- 
ment and complacency of behavior will 
dis irm the most obstinate; whereas if, in- 
stead of calmly pointing out their mistakes, 
we break out into unseemly sillies of pas- 
sion, we cease to have any influence. 





Happiness is internal, not external. 
Suspicion is the virtue of a coward. 
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. * ‘ Tiemann ana Ye @ Har ‘. Sarah W 
been mined by the ancients, as we are in GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5. * © Bila Odell E. Mary Dolan 
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4 Geo. Kneeland, 440 Houston st 
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fectly quiescent, nor a fibre in the vegeta- ._— Co See Geant st PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. omy yey ae oy 14 Ludlow at 6 Foner Klsusman, 34 Stanton st 
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subsequent growth; and they then dis- 3. Amelia Muller. 74 ©. Bettic Love, $1 Renee at 
lations and new 4. Charlas Lietz, 22 11. Mary Young. 453 w. 28th et a ie y, 
rse to enter into new re’ 4. Dora Goldsch: Hester st 12. Aunie Rutholf, 525 w. 26th st ©, John Chapman, 103 Forsyth st a 
forms, and thus one never-ending circle of & Henry Young. 143 Hestor ot a Rennie Mereacy. 438 2 sath ot SS ary See, Sei aes PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 30. 
ivi i wi Carrie Heiman, » y 
“Death isa dissolution of the union thai| fess Rok Saigon ib Mary ane Ge awh 3h os Cee) sed nay Chen Sohal 
existed for a limited period of what is MALE DEPARTARNT 2 tamuel McKee €. Carl Where 
called life with organized matter. How 7" Class 1. Nicholas McQuillan, 555 w. 26th st GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 44. 3. Frank Branagan 6. Sarah Shee 
that union commenced is as much of a GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9 py ~~ da PEMALE DEPARTMENT, tan ue eee 
' Divine mystery as their separation. The — pa ee! 3 Selince H. Lockwood, 413 my st Senior Class. Louisa Bosch, 131 Hudeon st 
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y wv. veo. ’ 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Scaool Books, Just Publisned. 


Swinton’s Word Analysis, 
A wens Aneivele Lahey og —s words, 
with pract exe a 
definiug, synonyms, and the use of words. ey 
Ww. Swivtox, A. D., Professor of the English Lan- 
©, University California, and author ‘* Con- 
densed History of, United States,” &c. 128 pages. 
The prominent points of thie book are 
romioen nts o! ie : 

1. The clear and simple method of word analysis and 
definition. 

2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining and 
the use of words in actual composition. 

3. The adaptation of the manual, by its progressive 
character to the needs of the several grades of pub 
Ne and private schools. 
Catheart’s Wouth’s Speaker. 

Selections in prose, poe dialogues, suited to 
the capacities of Neath aod intended for the ex- 
hibition day soquisomnense ot common schoo!s an 

academies; wit pieces. 
By Gronos R. Catuoant, A. M. Cloth. 
Price = examination, 73 cents, 

The prominent points of this book are : 

L The wileotieah axe suitable to the exhibition day 
requirements of common schools and mies. 

They are adapted to the understanding of the 
ae os pe ticable, only pieces that are fresh or 
ras practicable, on 
that have not heretofore boon used in a book of this 
kind are presen 


Robinson’s Examples. 2 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written; 
with numerous tables of moneys. weights, meas- 
ures, etc., designed for review and test exercise. 
By D. W. Fisu, A.M. Cloth; 283 pages. Price for 
examination, 75 cents. 

This work covers the whole ground of arithmetic 
and can be used in connection with any series or other 
text-book on the subject. 

Single copies of any of the above, if required for ex- 
ps m2 — a — CY ieee be for- 
wi by mail on receipt of ap) 5 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN. PAYLOK & CO., 
Publishers, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 
No. 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 


— —- 


The Board of Education of Long 
Island City will receive proposals for furnishing the 
Publie Schools of the clty with TEXT BOOKS and 
SUPPLIES as per schedule annexed : 

Bids addressed to JOHN FAHNESTOCK, President 
of the Board, 114 Fulton street, New York, are solicited 
from publishers and others interested, aud will be re- 

ir to the ist day of March, 1872. 
LONG ISLAND pet EY 22, 1872, 


SPELLERS—Edwards’ Analytical, 
ARITHMKTIC—Greenleat's series. 
GRAMMAR—Green’s lutroduction and English Gram- 


mar. 
GEOGRAPHY—Cornell's Series. 
HISTORY U. S.—Anderson’s Introductory and Pic- 





ALGEBRa—G leaf's New Eh y: 
GEOMETRY—Davies’ Legendre. 

PAPER—Cap and Note, per ream, best qt. 
ENVELOPES—Per M., targe and small, best quality. 
BLANK BOOK 3—Size of copy-books, paper and flex. 


cove: r doz. 

WRITING BOOKS—Spencerian, per doz. 

PENHOLDEKS—Per hundred. 

PENS—Per g oss. 

PAPER CASES—For copy-books, per doz, 
SLATES--5x7, 6x9, 64g x10, 7x1], doz. 
BOARD CRAYONS—Per bundre: 

BOARD RUBBER—Chamois skin. doz. 

BLACKBOARDS, MAPS and CHARTS, etc. 

INK—Per gal., best quality. 

LRAD PENCILS—No. 2, per dos. 

These supplies to be furnished at such times, and in 
such quantities as the may order. The Board 
reserves to itseli the right to reject any and all bids, 
or to accept any bid in part. 








—-- 


Sealed Proposals will be received 
by the School Trustees of the Nineteenth Ward, at 
the‘office of the Clerk of the Department of Public 
Instruction, corner of Grand and Elm streets, until 

nesday. the 6th day of March, 1872, and untill 
P. M. on said day, for the desks, seats, and other furni- 
ture required for the new Grammar School on Fifty- 
seventh street, near Third avenue, 
1s will also be received at the same time and 
place for the “steam heating apparatus” required for 
said school. 

Specifications may be seen at the office of the 
Buperinteudent of Buillings and Repairs, No. 146 
oor. 


Grard street. third 
wo responsible and ap d sureties will be re- 
nired from the successful bidders. Proj 1s will not 
be considered unless sureties are nam: 
The Trustees reserve the right to reject any or all of 
the proposals offered. 
PETER EWALD, 
TIMOTHY DALY, 


JOHN BURLINSO 
ROBERT McCAFFERTY, 








Dated February 21, 1872. 
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The next Regular Meeting of the 
Public School Teachers’ Association will be held in the 
large Hall of the Cooper Lustitute on Monday, Feb, 26, 
atdp.m. A first-c! peogracane has been provided, 

bese eno peetfully 





and the public as well as a 
invited to be present. 
F, J. HAGGERTY, President. 
G. B. Hewpricxsoy, Secretary. 
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Post Office Notice.—The Matls for 

nring the week ending Satarday, March 

2, 1872, will close at this office on Wednesday at 5 

aM., On a. ™., and on Saturday at 8 a. m. 
P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





OUR LETTER BOX. 

A. L.—The Hon. Joseph H. Tooker has charge of the 
management of the Grand Opera House, and it is due 
to his courtesy, industry and energy that the estab- 
Mshment has met with its recent great success. 

Seni 

Tae Pustic Scuoot Tracers’ Asso- 
CIATION will hold their next regular meet- 
ing at Cooper Institute on Monday next, 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The follow- 
ing is the programme to be carried out: 

1. Fantasia, “ Moses” (Thalberg).......-.-. 

2. Duet.......++ Missce Liasie Poxter and ilarriet Moe 
3. Romanza, from Verdi's * Bailoin ft 

4 Piano Solo, ‘‘ Tl Trovatore Pantese’® Std 


Mr. Jerome Hopkins 
5. Reading, “ High tide on the conas of Tinest nshire,” 
rs. J. B. 
6B from M 's ** Be Gi ito,” 
Big. B. Buongiorno 








— 








7. Piano Solo, ‘‘ La Cascade” (Pauer), 
Mr. Jerome Hopkins 
8. Trio, 
Misses Sarah Jewett, Lizzie Forster & Harriet Mee 
9. Lecture, ‘‘ Comp ive Linguistics,” 
Prof. Schlegel 
10, Aria, from Donizetti's ‘ Elisir d’Amore,” 

Mipea tara ve ee are 
8 lewett. ie Forster, 

11. Quartet...... ? Lucy Jewett aud Harriet Mee. 


12. Romanza, from Verdi's ‘* Ballo in Maschera,” 


13, Extempore on popular airs.........+++++ 

It is to be hoped that all teachers who 
ean possibly afford the time will attend 
and by their presence lend encouragement 
to the laudable efforts of those now en- 
gaged in building up a teachers’ organiza- 
tion for this city. 





_> 





A project is under discussion to take a 
hundred of the New York public-school 
qe on a tour to Europe next summer. 

he passage from New York to Liverpool 
and return will not be more than $50 
apiece, and the continent can be seen for 
another hundred —7Zhe World. 
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WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 


The last report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue contains some informa- 
tion which cannot fail to prove sadly inter- 
esting to all who take a deep interest in 
the welfare of their fellow-men. During 
the past fiscal year, the Commissioner in- 
forms us, there was made in the State of 
New York alone— 

Of distilled liquor, gallo.~ 
barre! 







Of brewed liquor, i «ences ° 034 
Licensed retailers, there were.. -. 21300 
Wholesale dealers.............. = 1,221 
Breweriles......... San Goitnvnene aoe 443 
U. 8. Revenue, on distilled liquor. .......$3,086.986 
* " id by retailers... -. 532,959 
bee sa holesale d-slers.... 122,175 
° ~ Fermented Jiquors... 2,029,262 





These facts describe the actual measure 
and volume of the liquor traffic in the Em- 
pire State, and give a clear and perhaps 
new view of that awful taz, of which so 
many good people are thoughtless, That 
the figures are correct there can hardly be 
a shadow ofa doubt, for duties had been 
paid upon every gallon here reported. 
Taking these figures fora basis, and assum- 
ing that the distilled liquors retailed at 
four and five dollars per gallon and the 
malt at fifteen and twenty dollars per bar- 
rel, the result shows that in this State alone 
the direct tax for intoxicating drinks is 
about forty millions of dollars! And this 
amount is largely drawn from the families 
of the laboring classes. What an awful 
lesson to contemplate ! 

Ifwe could but induce the people to 
give one-fourth of this immense tax to the 
cause of public education for one genera- 
tion, who doubts that the next would con- 
tinue the contribution and keep the other 
three-quarters in their pockets or use it in 
improving their own condition and in al- 
leviating the sufferings ot their fellow men? 





A LESSON TO YOUNG A 

The editor of Seridner’s Monthly draws a 
lesson from the fall of the Tammany Ring 
which touches upon the cases of so many 
misguided young men here and elsewhere 
that we gladly transfer it to our columns, 
with the hope that it may be read and re- 
membered by all within our reach. 

“The overthrow of these men—sudden, 
awful, complete "—says the editor, ‘‘brings 
home to young men a much-needed lesson. 
One year ago there were thousands of 
young men regarding with an eager, curious 
gaze the careers which have terminated 
and are terminating sotragically. It wasa 
question in many minds, alas! whether 
honesty was the best policy—whether vir- 
tue paid—whether, after all that the 
preachers and the teachers might say, the 
rascality which received such magnificent 
rewards at the hands of the people was not 
the best investment for a young man cher- 
ishing a desire for wealth and power. Who 
can begin to measure the effects of these 
poisonous examples on American blood? 
Let every man who wields a pen or has au- 
dience with the public do what he can to 
counteract them, by calling popular st- 
tention to the fact that these men 
have simply met the natural and 
inevitable fate of eminent roescality. 
Honesty is the best policy. Virtue does 
pay. Purity «& profitable. Truthfulness 
and trustworthiness are infinitely better 
than basely won gold. A good conscience 
is a choicer possession than power. When 
a man sacrifices personal probity and 
honor, he loses everything that makes any 
earthly possession sweet. When these 
men were dazzling the multitude with 
their shows and splendors, they knew that 
the world they lived in was unsubstantial ; 
and we have no question that they expected 
and cons'antly dreaded the day of dis- 
covery aud retribution. We donot believe 
that rascality ever paid them for a day, 
even when it seemed to be most trium- 
phantly successful. 

“‘The storm which has wrecked these 
men has cleared the sky. The air is purer, 
and has tone and inspiration init. Honesty 
is at a premium again, and honest men 








may stand before rogues unabashed. The | 


lesson of the day is one which teaches 
young men that lying and stealing and 
committing adultery are unprofitable sins, 
against which Nature as well as Revelation 
protests, It has not come too soon. We 
hope that it may not be learned too late.” 








8. 8. PACKARD. 

Mr. Packard, of the Business College, 
had a reception at his rooms, 805 Broad- 
way, on Wednesday evening last. The 
occasion was intended as a compliment 
from the students and friends of the insti- 
tution, who desired to make this public 
recognition of Mr. Packard's services in 
the cause of practical education, and the 
exercises, which consisted of recitations, 
music, addresses, etc., happily gave ex- 
pression to this intent. 

Mr. Packard is deserving of great credit 
for having placed business education upon 
a proper basis. He is an acknowledged 
leader in this matter, and hiscollege, which 
is one of the prominent institutions of this 
city, holds a central position in an associa- 
tion of similar institutions extending to all 
the principal commercial cities of the coun- 
try. His college has adaily attendance of 
over three hundred students, and the course 
of training, which covers from one to two 
years, is at once simple, practical and ef- 
fective. It aims not merely to give a 
smattering of accounts with a good hand- 
writing, but enters quite extensively into 
the study of commercial law, political 
economy, modern languages and the cus- 
toms of trade generally. An important 
feature of the institution is its correspond- 
ence with the nearer colleges of the 
association, including those of Boston, 
Albany,. Trenton, Thiladelphia, Baual- 
timore. This correspondence covers a 
vast field of business practice, and gives 
to the student the best possible idea of 
business as it occurs. Their representative 
merchandise is sent to and received from 
these several institutions, and all the 
manipulations attending the sale of the 
goods, the rendering of accounts of the 
same, the collection of paper through 
the ordinary channel, the rendering 
of bills, account sales, etc., all come 
before the student in a way to 
impress him so thoroughly with the 
nature of the transaction that he will be 
sure to retain what he learns. There can 
be no doubt that there is legitimate work 
in this country for business colleges of the 
best class. They need not, in any sense,con- 
flict with other institutions, whether public 
or private, but should be and are, in the high- 
est sense, co-operative. Our public and 
private schools, for general culture, are es- 
sential, and there is little danger of keep- 
ing our boys and girls in them for too long 
a period. The business college should 
take them only after a solid foundation has 
been laid in all the English branches of 
study. It should occupy, as it does, an in- 
termediate position between school and 
business, giving the best methods and theo- 
ries of the knowledge already acquired. 

Mr. Packard so well understands this fact 
that he has made of his college a miniature 
business world, and has relieved it, in an 
essential degree, of the character of a mere 
school. The student is looked upon by 
him as a clerk entering upon business, and 
every successive step in his course of in- 
struction has the character of a promotion 
from a lower to a higher position. 
The school is divested, as far as 
possible, of anything which tends to peda- 
gogueism. Throughout its departments a 
purely business air prevails. Siudents are 
placed upon their honor as gentlemen, and 
are expected to hold themselves strictly to 
account for their actions, precisely as they 
would be were they regularly employed 
and in the receipt of asilary. A book of 
rating is kept, very much after the style of 
Bradstreet’s reports, and each student finds 
therein his standing, which depends wholly 
upon his deportment and scholarship. 
The advanced department of the institu- 
tion is organized into a business commu- 
nity, representing every phase of mercan- 
tile activity and embracing thorough-going 
wholesale and retail establishments, job- 
bing and importing houses, transportation 
business, shipping, insurance and banking. 
In short, it is impossible for a student to 
do what is required of him in this insti- 
tution without obtaining a fair knowledge 
of business in all its various applications. 
We have been thus specific in speaking of 
Mr. Packard's enterprise because we deem 
it best that the public should know exactly 
what is being done to give force and effect 
to our educational system, as well as to 
encourage what we consider to be laudable 
efforts in educational work; and the 





reception of Wednesday evening last, 
which was in the highest sense a 
success, should assure Mr. Packard 
that his fifteen years of arduous labor 
in this city has not been thrown away. 
The large assemblage which greeted him 
upon that occasion, consisting of present 
and former pupils and friends of the insti- 
tution, was a well-deserved expression of 
confidence, and one of which the recipient 
should be proud. 








“Tue preservation of the means of 
knowledge among the lowest ranks,” said 
John Adams, “is of more importance to 
the public than all the property of all the 
rich men in the country.” This appears 
to be the opinion of every truly great man 
the country has so far produced. But how 
is it these truly great men have never been 
made school officers, where an opportunity 
would have been afforded them to show 
that they meant all they said, by voting to 
pay as other people are paid those teach- 
ers who devote their lives to ‘the preser- 
vation of the means of knowledge among 
the lowest ranks.” 

Sentiment is a good thing in its way, 
but the mason will not accept it as a fair 
consideration for building a school-house ; 
neither will the publisher who furnishes it 
with books. Why, then, should it be 
passed over to the teacher, who is of more 
importance to the cause of education than 
the mason and publisher together. 





Mr. Josep W. Crem, the indefatiga- 
ble Principal of Grammar School No. 27, 
is, we learn from the Scientific American, the 
inventor of an improved axle for railway 
cars, which promises to lessen the number 
of railroad s!aughters and to bring about a 
complete revolution in the running parts of 
railway cars. Experts who have examined 
his invention pronounce it a success and 
of great value to railroad companies, whose 
property it saves from destruction, and to 
the traveling public, whose lives it pro- 
tects. 





In another part of this paper may 
be found some interesting extracts 
from Commissioner Eaton’s annual re- 
port. The Commissioner believes in the 
press as an educator, and says some 
kind words for the educational news- 
papers, whose efforts he, like a sensible 
map, seems to appreciate. ‘“ Without 
newspapers,” he says, ‘‘the progress of 
education would be difficult, if not im- 
practicable.” 





Hon. Hoorer C. Van Vorst delivered 
a lecture before the law school of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York on Friday 
evening last, a brief sketch of which we 
would gladly give but that Friday evening 
is our time for going to press. The subject 
of the lecture was “The Grand Jury,” 
and Judge Van Vorst is one of the few men 
at the New York bar capable of doing it 
complete justice. 








THE National Normal, edited and pub- 
lished by R. H. Holbrook, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is an educational monthly wortby of 
every encouragement and support. Hol- 
brook is a spicy journalist and a live edu- 
cator, and gets up an educational monthly 
that finds favor with all who read it. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 


The Commissioners of Public Instruc- 
tion met on Wednesday, Feb. 21, in regular 
session, the President (Bernard Smyth) in 
the chair, and Commissioners Brennan, 
Lewis, pares, Wood, Sands, Gross, 
Jarvis, Van Vorst, England and Fancher 
present, the only absentee being Commis- 
sioner Ingersoll. 

After the usual five minutes to examine 
the minutes, and the adoption of the 
minutes, the reports from the school trus- 
tees were presented. 

The Sixth Ward asks the purchase of a 
site for a new school-house, to relieve 
School House No. 23, :n City Hall place, 
which they declare to be not only over- 
crowded but unfit in other respects for a 
school building. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Sites, &c. 

The Seventh Ward presented the re- 
quest of Miss Carrie V. Franklin for an 
increase of salary for last year, in view of 
the unusual success of the Primary De- 
partment of Grammar School No. 12, of 
which she was Principal. Referred to the 
Committee on By-Laws. 

The same ward presents a very earnest 
and well- phrased demand for either a new 
building for Grammar School No. 2, or a 
large extension of the present building. 
They r present that the present building is 
inadequate to the number of the scholars, 
and that, being the oldest school building, 
it is without more recent facilities and is 
tho hiy out of repair. Referred to the 
pe crag ttee on Buildings, Repairs and Fur- 

ture. . 


A communication from the same ward, 
asking the Board's pressure on the Alder- 
men for a crosswalk in front of Grammar 
School No. 36, was sent to the same com- 
mittee. 

They also ask a complete ej of all 
the school buildinzs in their ward. Sent 
fo the same committee. They also ask 
that the excess of teachers—they being al- 
lowed 80, but employing 8i—which was 

rmitted last year, be permitted this year, 
n view of their needs and the flourishing 
condition of their schools. Referred to the 





Committee on Teachers. 

The Trustees of the Ninth Ward report 
tbat they have accepted the bids of Robt. 
Paton for school furniture for three class- 
rooms of School-house No. 41, at 4 
though that is not the lowest bid; and for 
two class-rooms in School-house No. 3, at 
$253, which is the lowest bid. The re- 
ports were referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The Fifteenth Ward trustees present a 
strong case as to the insufficiency of the 
accommodations of Grammar hool 
House No. 35, Referred tothe Committee 
on Buildings, &c. 

The trustees of the Seventeenth Ward 
recommend Charles 8. Balch for Vice- 
Principal of Male Department of Grammar 
School No. 19. Referred to the Committee 
on Teachers. 

The Seventeenth Ward also ask leave to 
readvertise the painting of Grammar 
School No. 25, James Newhouse not bav- 
ing appeared to fulfill his contract. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Buildings. 

The Eighteenth Ward p ts its report 
on the proposals for work on the new 
school-house on East Sixteenth street, near 
First avenue. The proposals for mascn 
work range from $28,869 to $42,900, for 
carpenter work from $15,250 to $23,500, 
and for painting from $2,800 to $900. 


They award the work as follows : 








Referred t» the Finance Committee. 

The Nineteenth Ward recommend John 
S. Lyons for principa! of male department 
of the new grammar school in Eust Fifty- 
seventh sireet (George White, Jr., vice 
principal of Grammur School No. 18 pro- 
tests against this appointment), William B. 
Wallace for vice principal of the male de- 
partment, Salome Purroy for principal of 
the female department and Kate G. Broder- 
ick for vice principal of the same de; art- 
ment of the same school. 

The nominations and protest were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Teachers. 

The same Trustees recommend John 
Walch for Vice-Principal of Male Depart- 
ment of Grammar School No. 53, and Mar- 
tha B. Miller and Hurriet A. Mee for Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Principal of the same 
school. Referred to the Committee on 
T. achers. 

Nicholas Haag, Janitor of Ward School 
No. 49, asked that he be paid extra ex- 
penses incurred by bim in cleaning the 
school, by direction of the Superintendent, 
amounting to $247.50. Referred to the 
Committee on Buildings, Repairs, &c. 

Martin Bayer states to the Board that 
the rent of the premises now occupied for 
Colored School No. 5 will be for the com- 
ing year $600. Referred to the Committee 
on Normal College, Evening and Colored 
Schools. 

Mr. Chas. O'Connor, the Superintendent 
of the Newsboys’ Lodging House, asks the 
donation of any condemned school benches, 
desks, &c., for their night school. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Buildings, Re- 
pairs and Furniture. 

A Mr. Charles Howard asks to have his 
method of instruction in singing intro- 
duced, offering to teach a trial cluss free, 








Referred to the Committee on Course of 
Studies, &c. 

Commissioner Woop offered the follow- 
ing resolution, the reasons for which he 
said he would afterward explain : 

“ Resolved, That the Superintendent of 
Buildings be directed to open a window 
over the existing window in each of two 
class rooms (which rooms will be pointed 
out to him by the Principal) in the male 
department of Grammar School 42, in Al- 
len street, and also that he be directed to 
have the walls of the buildings opposite 
— —— ve — bey roe in = 
male, female and primary departmeats 
= sc! buildings whitewashed without 

elay.” 


bein, 

t was one of the largest 
schools in the city, having about 500 at- 
tendants in each of the Grammar Depart 
ments and about 1,400 in the Primary De 

ent, in all some 2,400. He found the 
uilding in wretched order, not proper! 

nted, the roof in bad order, the w: 

llof cracks. In two rooms he found the 
only window but half as large as one of 
those of the room in which they were. 
The architect seemed to have considered 
onl 
and neglected the more important matter 
of the light and ventilation of the rooms. 
He bad visited them yesterday, which was 
a fine bright day, and in these rooms coud 
scarcely see; and the Principal had in 
formed him that on cloudy days they were 
forced to use gas the whole time. 

In some of the other departments the 
windows were very close to the opposite 
wall, and the bricks of those walis were 
dirty and black. Whitewashing would 

reatly increase the light in these rooms. 
ft might be said that the Board was grcatly 
straiiened for money, but this was a matte? 
that concernei the health of the pupils 
and their eyesight. The school was an eX 


























































cellent school, doing good work in its 
neighborhood. He taought the comf 
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and health of both teachers and pupils 
should be considered in preference to a 
matter of two or three hundred dollars. 

The Presipent suggested the reference 
of the resolution to the Committee oa 
Buildings, &c. 

Commissioner Van Vorst asked that it 
be ‘* with power.” 

The Day negatived a as the 
appropriation to carry out rpose 
must necessarily be considered a the 
Fivance Committee. The resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Buildin 

Commissioner Lewis offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the schools under the 
jurisdiction of this Board be closed on Fri- 
next, February 23d inst.” 

An old By-law, now geen provided 
that where a public holiday occurred on 
Thursday, the Friday following should be 
a dies non.—REP. 

The resolution was adopted by a close 
vote of six to five, as follows: 


AFFIRMATIVE. NEGATIVE. 
Commissioners Smythe, . Brennan, 
wis, Van Vorst, 
Duryea, —, 
, ross, 
Jarvis, England. 
Fancher. 


The Committee on Teachers presented 
their report on the case of Alexander 
snot, which was laid over under the 

le. 

The same committee also presented a re- 
port in the case of Mirs Lillie Swayne sup- 
porting her appral, which was also laid 
over under the rule. 

Commissioner Lewis, from the Commit- 
tee on Buildings, Repairs, etc., reported in 
favor of leasing No. 116 Ludlow street at 

,000 per annum during the rebuilding of 

rimary School Building No. 1. Laid over 
under the rule. 

Commissioner Lewis, from the same 
committee, reported in favor of giving au- 
thority to the Trustces of the Seventeenth 
Ward to advertise for new furniture for the 
new Grammar School No. 25. Laid over 
under the rule. 

Commissioner ENGLAND, from the Com- 
mittee ou Course of Sudies, etc., reported 
favorably on the request of the Trusiees of 
the Twenty-first Ward to be allowed to 
transfer the seventh and eighth grades of 

mmar schools to the rooms of Primary 
00l No. 16. Laid over under the rule. 

Commissioner ENGLAND, from the same 
committee, reported in favor of permitting 
the Trustees of the Seventeenth Ward to 
advertise for pro ls for heating the new 
Grammar ool building No. Laid 
over under the rule. » 

Commissioner Woop, from the Commit- 
tee on Normal College, Evening and Col- 
red Schools, presented a report in favor 
of appointing Miss Sarah L. Williams As- 
sistant Teacher in Colored School No. 2, 
at a salary of $400. He asked unanimous 
consent to the adoption of the accompany- 
‘ing resolution, as the predecessor of Miss 

illiams had died and the school needed 
an immediate filling of the place. The re- 
port and accompanying resolution were 
adopted. 

Commissioner Woop, from the same 
committee, presented a report recommend- 
ing the appointment of Miss Hattie M. 
Patterson as Critic Teacber in the Model 
Primary School, vice Ella C. Dey, resigned. 
He asked immediate attention to this, as 
Miss Dey had left, and a teacher in her 
place was required at once. The report 
and accompanying resolution were, by 
unanimous consent, adopted. 

Commissioner Sanps, from the Auditing 
Committee, recommended the payment of 
the following bills: 


ee G | $38 
moe 
SuoRRESFa08 
& 





Ses 


L. D. Kiernan, postages, 
The report was, by unanimous consent, 
opted. 


ad 
Vader the head of unfinished business, 
the following reports laid over at the last 
meeting were adopted: 
¢ That the sum six thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-five dollars 


be and the i b: 
| an same is hereby appro- 


‘or the purpose of rebuilding Prim- 
School-house No. 1, in the Tenth 

ard, but no part of said money to be 
paid until the school officers of said ward 
filed the contracts to be en- 
Tpose, togeth- 

security as shall be satisfactory 
to the Finance Committee, for the faithful 
of said contracts, and against 

lien law, nor until said contracts sball 
have been approved by said committee as 
be form thereof, and the amount and 

t of instalments—the work 
to be done under the direction of the Su- 
perintendent of School Buildings and the 


"gehool officers of the ward, and no pay- 


ment to be made except upon the certificate 


' of said Superintendent that the work has 


been done in a satisfactory manner,” 
The resolution of Commissioner Lewrs, 
cancelling certain old outstanding war- 


ts. 

The following resolution from Commis- 
sioner Lewis, of the Auditing Commitice: 

“ Resolved, That the ,sum.of seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and pn ae dol- 
lars and ninety-six cents ($7,953.96) be and 
the sume is hereby appropriated trom the 
reserved fund of 1871, in payment of bills 
for heating apparatus and stoves, and $491 
for cleaning and a oey! furniture and 
whitewashing in the Ninth Ward.” 

The following resolution from Commis- 
sioner Gross, of the Teachers’ Committee: 

“ Resolved, Thet William Belden, Principal 
of Grammar School No. 44, in the Fiith 


Ward, be granted leave of absence for 

three months, from January 1, 1872, pro- 

vided he employ a suitable substitute, at 

- own expense, to take charge of the first 
ass.” 

The following from Commissioner Bren- 
nan, of the Committee on Supplies: 

‘Resolved, That as the services of Bernard 
K. Murphy and John Killalee are no longer 
needed, they be and are hereby discharged 
from duty frem and after the ist day of 
February, 1872.” 

And a resolution from Commissioner 
Sands, of the Auditing Committee, in tavor 
of paying various small bills for incidental 
expenses. 
he Board then adjourned. 


Hews from the Schools. 


CoLLEGE oF THE City or New Yorxk.— 
The examinations of the College of the 
City of New York resulted as follows: 

Senior Class. 

General Standing.—1, H. L. Thornell ; 
2, R. Van Santvoord ; 3, E. Hochheimer ; 
4, J. L. Woodward; 5, L. Putzel. 

Astronomy.—1, R. Van Suntvoord ; 2, 
H. L. Thornell; 3, E. Hochheimer; 4, A. 
Beach ; 5, L. Putzel. 

Languages.—1, L. Putzel; 2, 8. J. 
Strauss; 3, H. Van Kleek; 4, J. L. Wood- 
ward; 5, H. L. Thornell. 

Law.—1, J. L. Woodward; 2, O. Birn- 
baum; 3, R. Van Santvoord; 4, L. H. 
Thornell; 5, E. Hochbeimer. 

Junior Class. 

General Standing.—1, L. H. Rullman; 2, 
W. A. Ribock; 3, E. Gutgseli; 4, B. Lew- 
inson; 5, H. Muller; 6, J. 8. Battell; 7, H. 
N. Tifft. 

Physics.—1, B. Lewinson, F. Huber, J. 
Sickels, J. 8. Bawell, C. A. Hart; 6, Mul- 
ler, W. Jarvis, C. P. Fagnani. 

Metaphys cs.—1, E. M. Colie, H. N. 
Tifit; 8, J. 8. Battell; 4, A. Bach, W. 
A. Rabock; 6, H. Muller; 7, 8. Kohn. 
Mechanics.—1, W. A. Rabock; 2, Chr. 
Gregory; 3, L. E. Jones; 4, H. N. Tifft; 5, 
E. Gutgsell; 6, B. Lewinson and L. H. 
Pullman. 

e eee cate 2. J. . Battell; 3, 

r. Gre ; . P. Fagnani. 

eee ad rok the F. Huber; 3, 
A. Walther; 4, W. Sussdorff. 

Spanish.—E. Gutgsell; 2, W. A. Ra- 
bock; 3, C. W. Fisher; 4, A. Hasslacher. 

English Literature.—1, 8. Kohn; 2, L. 
E. Jones and E. Jennings; 4, Fagnani, F. 
Lyons and A. B. Cristy; 7, W. Jarvis. 

Class. 

General Standing.—1, R. P. Williams; 
2, R. L. Sweezy; 8, W. A. Murray; 4, 8. 
Lachman; 5, H. Meyer; 6, J. Goldbacher; 











7, W. A. Dix; 8, W. Demarest; 9, W. Car- | § 


lin; 10, W. A. Thornell. 

Calculus.—1, Lachman; 2, Williams; 8, 
Schack; 4, Murray; 5, Stieglitz, Sweezy 
and Van Pelt. 

Logic.—1, Williams; 2, Sweezy; 3, 
Schack; 4, Lachman; 5, Thornell; 6, East- 
man; 7, Dix; 8, H. Meyer. 

French.—1, Williams; 2, Goldbacher; 3, 
Turney; 4, Richard 


German.—1, Williams; 2, Lichtenstein; 
8, H. Meyer; 4, Thornell. 
Classics.—1, Lachman; 2, Murray; 3, 


Schack; 4, Dix. 

Drawiog.—1, Busche, Sweezy, Dowd 
and Livingston; 4, Man, Demarest, Richard 
and Stiegli'z. 

Synonymy.—1, Lachman; 2, Williams; 
8, 4 1 Thornell; 5, Dix and BStieg- 
litz; 7, Murray; 8, Van Pelt. 

Freshman Class. 

Descriptive Goemetey 4, Jeremiah; 2, 
Muller; 3, Tuthill; 4, Young; 5, Stevens; 
6, Crawford; 7, Newton; 8, Messeter. 

Natural History.—1, Goldsmith; 2, Al- 
laire; 3, Lar ; 4, 5 iah; 5, Mc- 
Adam; 6, by ~ 7, Wessels; 8, Aterbury. 

French.—1, Orawford; 2, Alexander; 3, 
Mahony; 4, Wallace. 

German.—1, Falkenau: 2, Crawford; 3, 
Weil; 4, Werner. 

Spanish.—1, Wessels; 2, Stevens. 

Introductory Class. 
aa been 2, Prager; 3, 
vidson ; permann. 

French.—1, Rose and Sosnowski; 3, 
Sahlinger; 4, Dohse. 

Latin—1i, Kenyon ; 2, Burchard; 8, 
Murray; 4, eld. 

Arithmetic.—1, Lemon; 2, Deppermann; 
anes 4, Piant; 5, Grossman; 6, 





Book- and Pho y. — 1, 
~ aoe Sikes a Lees 4, 
De Le Ree and Wielaski; 6, Piant. 


Algebra—1, Kenyon; 2, Burchard and 
Henderson; 4, Rapp and Clarke; 6, Le 


Com 

Anatomy.—1, Burchard; 2, Henry; 3. 
Le Compte and Kenyon; 5, Hopper and 
Hollerith. 


Drawing.—1, Strouse, Haggerty, Beek- 
man, Blaaveli, Klein, Krauss, Powell, 
Cook, Blauvelt, McCarty. 

English.—1, Burchard ;,.2, Leonard ; 3, 
Baldwin; 4, nelly’ 5, Sever; 6, Hen- 
derson; 7. Rapp; 8, Treacy; 9, Le Compte. 

The ‘General Standing” of fresbmen 
and introductorians could not be obiained 
by the time of going to press. We will 
print them though as soon as possible. 


Freshman Class. 
Trigonometry—1, Muller; 2, Jeremiah; 
3, Putzel; 4, Crawford; 5, Saar; 6, Ma- 


honey and Alexander ; 8, Tathill. 
Latin—1, Muller; 2, Spencer and Fisher; 
4, McCreery. 
Greek—1, Muller; 2, A. Cohn; 3, Tut- 
hill, 8. Kohn and Henel. 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


—The Clionian Society have elected the 





following officers for the ensuing trm: 
President, 8. J. Beach, 72; Vice-President, 


E. Hochheimer, ’72 ; Editor, D. Salomon, 
72; Secretary, J. Grayhead, ’74; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Schack, °74; 
reasurer, F. Huber, '73; Librarian, H. 
Loewenthal, '72. 

—H. N. Tiffi has been elected President 
of the class of °73. 

—For the joint meeting of both societies 
the Phrenocosmian Society has electe | the 
following poe Debaters, Messrs. 
Gulick und Hays; Declaimer, Mr. Leip- 
tiger Essayist, Mr. Lyons; Judge, Mr. 

cMaster. 


WHAT WE GLEAN FROM THE ‘‘ Mrcro- 
cosm.”—There are in college 34 organiza- 
tions of various kinds, as follows: Five 
Chapters of Secret Fraternities—Alpha 
Delts, 23 members ; De: 34 members : 
Chi Psis, 10 members; Phee Gees, 21 
members ; Phi Beta Kappas, 68 members. 
Two Literary Societies—Clionia, 74 mem- 
bers; Phrenocosmia, 48 members. Two 
French Socicties—S. G. L,, 19 members ; 
La Jeune France, 12 members. Three 
Boat Clubs. Twelve Secret Societies— 
Three Senior Class Societies, three Junior 
Class Societies, one Sophomore Class So- 
ciety, one Freshman Class Socicty, four 
College Class Societies. Four Class Or- 
ganizations—as always. Ten Miscellane- 
ous Organizations—Historical Society, 10 
members; Scietific Society, 16 members ; 
Mineralogical Society, 10 members ; '72 
Chess Club, 6 members ; ’73 Chess Club, 4 
members; '75 Chess Club, 8 members; 
Eating Club, 10 members; Glee Club of 
78, 11 members ; Socials of ’73, 12 mem- 
bers ; Omicron Pi of ’73, 5 members. This 
makes in «!l 34 organizations, with an av- 
erage of 25 members. Of these the Clio- 
nian Literary Society has most—namely, 
‘“74"—which certainly shows that stu- 
dents are far more interested in literary 
tban in polit.cal affairs, though many so- 
cieties of that kind exist. 

—Messrs. Hochheimer, Fagnani and 
Davidson are the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the Joint Meeting, which cer- 
tainly promises to be a success. 

—Mr. Ch. Roberts, Jr., LL.D., has kind- 
ly accepted an invitation to act as referee 
at the coming Jvint Meeting. 





Reception oF GRamMMAR ScHooLt No. 
45.—Last Wednesday, Grammar School 
No. 45 held their semi-annua! reception. 
It was announced to take place at ten 
o'clock, but long before that hour tbe 
guests began to arrive, and at about 9:45 
A.M. the large room of the school was com- 
pletely filled with men, women and 
children, The exercises were as follows: 
Anthem—‘‘Let the Words of my Mouth.” 
Chant—‘*The Lord's Prayer.” 


ki 
Anthem—*O Praise the Lord.” 
tioo—'*The Shumanite Mother”...Miss H. P: 
Come”....Miss Ani 








MU” severe Miss Renie Cautel 
ste me to join the Merry Vancer.” 
Recitation— ‘Claribelic Prayer”. Miss yr~ Marchant 
“The 8 Soug”....+ Miss Auuie Naramore 
Solo—‘‘Are there Daisies in Heaven !”’. Mise M. Walker 
Composition—"The (ld Aubey”.....Miss Caddie Barry 
Chorus—“Cherry Ripe.” 
Piano Duet.........-+..++« Misses M. and Kate Webste: 
“Mrs, Caudle on iendiag Five Pounds’..... 
Miss Mary Core) 


a’’.... Miss Amelia Dinkels: el 





Recitation—** Mother 0 seeeee Mies E. Traver 
Chorus—' Protect us through the coming Higae 
AGATOSS. «606605 cee cceeeecwee seer ene Rev. J jckinsou 
Di of i 1 certiticates. 





“The Young Gray Head,” by Miss 
Marion Hale, was received with repeated 
applause. The next in order was tue reci- 
tation, ‘‘ Mother and the Poet,” by Miss 
Estella Traver, which was very well de- 
livered. Of the singing we can say that it 
was most beautiful, and especially ‘‘ The 
Miller's Song,” by Miss Annie Naramore. 
Tue ‘Mission of a Sunbeam,” by Miss 
Josie Parmly, was also very fine. 

Among the guests present were Rev. 
Cyrus D. Foss, Dr. Howe, Rev. John Dick- 
inson, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Delameter; alsv many 
of the graduates of that school—Helen 
Oberadorfer, Fioreace Wheelwright, Julia 
Ash, Theresa Lichten, Ciara Sands, Gurtie 
Marse, Bogardus, Mary Budd and 
Emma Bertine. 





Grammar Scnoot No, 23.—The pre- 
sentation of a vaiuable collection of books 
was made to the pupils of the class of Miss 
Elien Maguire, ot Grammar School No. 23, 
in City Hall place, Friday afternoon. The 

resents were procured and paid for by the 
Frestess of the Sixth Ward, and were pre- 
sented by the Trustees, through Mr. Thos. 
D. Conroy, to the pupils as a mark of re- 
spect to their manly ensenne teacher, Miss 
Bllen Maguire. ong the prominent 
nmilemen present were Mr. Sweeney, 
of Grammar School No. 24; Mr. 

Wm. Mullaney, Principal of Grammar 
School No. 23, and Schoo) Commissioner 
Hon. Timothy Brennan. Theaflair passed 
off pleasantly, and the t harmony 
prevailed throughout, to the satisfaction of 
all present. 


Evenstne Scoot Recertion.—Last Fri- 
day evening the annual reception of Male 
Evening Scnool No. 16 was given at the 
schovl-huuse. Tbe attendance was made 
up principally of the triends and parenis of 
the scholars, and the entire board 01 ofticers 
of that ward. The ex:rcises covsisted of 
orations, declamution, vecalism, &c. Mas- 
ter Adolph Rosenthal spoke on the subject 
of “ Wuo Pay the Taxes?” answering that 
query to his uwn satistaction anu that of 
the audience. Master Morrs Cobn held 
fovth on the “Execution of Montrose.” 
The entertainment was very interesting, 
and concluded by ad tresses of the trustecs 
and the distrivution of certiticates. 


The school officers of the Ninth Ward 





class rooms in Grammar School No. 41, 
and $253 for furnisuing class rooms io 
Grammar School No. 3. 





Mayor Hall has appointed Richard 
Knabe school trustee of the Sixth Ward, 
vice John V. Halk, resigned. 





Teachers desiring to purchase music 
should call upon John Waly, corner of 
Eighth avenue and Nineteenth street. He 
bas avery large assortment and sells at 
moderate rates. 








o 
Tue Heratp Atmanac for 1872 is a 
credit to the great paper from whose office 
it emanates. There is hardly a class in the 
community that will not find something in 
its pages particularly directed to its special 
interest and instruction, while as a book of 
reference it is invaluable to all. The com- 
pilation of such varied information in so 
attractive a form proves that the work was 
undertaken with a spirit of more than 
emulation—with a determination, in fact, 
to make it so much excel all that has gone 
betore it as to render competition and 
rivalry in almanac compilation hopeless in 
the future. 
In its 240 pages will be found the fullest 
and most accurate electoral returns of all 
the States and Territories, by towns and 
counties, in which elections were held in 
1871, with electoral returns of other 
States in which no elections were held in 
any late preceding year, showing the gain 
and loss to political parties—the compara- 
tive vote between the highest State officers 
elected and their opponents, and that cast 
for President in 1868. To every earnest 
voter in the land these electoral returns 
will be of interest, while to the officials 
and officeholders of every grade in the sev- 
eral States and under the Federal govern- 
ment they will be invaluable as tests in 
predicating the result of the coming Presi- 
dential and State elections throughout 
the country. There is also given the com- 
parative vote for President in 1860, 1864 
and 1868. Its governmental record gives 
the names of the Executive and Cabinet; 
the names of the principal offisials in the 
various departments; list of 1 residents and 
their Cabiuets trom the formation of the 
Government; the political status of both 
Houses of Congress, with biograpiical 
sketches of the members of each; the stand- 
ing and select committees of both Houses; 
the names of the Executives of the differ- 
ent States and State officers; the expiration 
of official terms and the political status of 
the several State Legislatures. Its financial 
department gives the daily rate of ex- 
change for the past year, with tables of im- 
ports and exports, expenditures, debt and 
revenue of the government, daily quvta'ions 
of railroad stock and Government bonds, 
weekly and daily quotations of the flourand 
cotton markets. ‘Tis agri -ultural statistics, 
astronomical and mean time tables, chro- 
nological records, its mail and postal in- 
formation, are the fullest and most com- 
plete ever published. Its list of-missing 
heirs is a special feature of great interest. 
Dts mariner’s guide and weather signals, 
Y with explanations, will be found invaluable 
to tbe pilot, the mariner and seatarer. Un- 
der the head of law are given the times and 
places of holding courts in the various 
“owns and counties in the State. There is 
also a full list of the principal yacht clubs 
in the country, with the names of yachts, 
capacity, owners, etc. In short, the ‘* Her- 
ald Almnac” is a compendium orinforma- 
tion gathered from every source, which 
makes it a'most a necessiiy to every man 
in the community. 
Its price is twenty-five cents, and it is sent 

free by mail to every part of the United 
States. 








-- 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Way Every Lapy Can Have a Sew- 
inc Macatwe.,—“I cannot afford to buy a 
sewing machine” isa very common re- 
mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 
not want one.” Those who call at 43 
Bleecker street, between Broadway and 
Bowery, will be furnished by the New 
York Machine Stitching Company with a 
first-class sewing machine on monthly in- 
stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
payable in work at home, or in cash pay- 
ments, or part cash and part work. Cash 
will be paid to the operator at the end of 
each month for »ll money earned above 
the regular monthly installments. Instruc- 
tions free. 

Bewars or CounTERFEITS.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. on each General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 

‘Tmanent and nless cure for both. 
Thousands cured. Send stamp for co2- 
clusive evidence. 

—Maire’s Gymnasium, 20 St. Mark’s 
place (Eighth street). Special attention of 
teichers and scholars is called to physical 
culture. Terms, three months, $12. Lib- 
eral inducements made to clubs of six or 
more. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
fresh every dey, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute, 











WAX FLOWERS. 
Will teach a few young ladies by an improved art 
the method of making 
WAX FLOWERS, CROSSES, VASES, ETC. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Eclectic Geographies, 








White's Arithmetics, 


MeGu@ey’s Readers, 
In LEIGH'S TYPE 
The best presentation of the PHONETIC SYSTEM. 


McGuffey’s New Readers. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


Are constantly gaining in their 


EXTENSIVE POPULARITY. 


BRay’s Mathematics, 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


28 BOND STREET. 
Ameiican Lead Pencil Ce., 


483 and 485 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Report of Judges of American Institute, 1871. 


“These pencils are well graded, and equal te any 
imported pencil.” 


Adopted by the New York Board of 

Education for 1872, 

HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 

133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 


The Latest and Best. 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 
CONSISTING OF TWELVE NUMBER<s, IN FOUR 
DISTINCT SERIES, VIZ. ; 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 (Common 
School Serves). ........ccseeees 
Nos. Tand 8 (Business Series)... j At $1 90 per dosen 





“ Sand W(Ladies’ ee. ee 

“ JL and 12 (Exercise Series). 

WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S PATENT COPY-BOOK, 
Primary 


In Six Numbers. Adapted to classes in both 
and Grammar Schools. Price, $1 50 per dozen. 





THE GUIDE TO PENMANSHIP. 
Tt is a book such as every teacher and lover of good 
wares ow poten. — “7. Single conies 
sent by l, post- , On receipt o ce. upd ip 
full cloth, beveted ° - 
TESTIMONIAL OF MERIT. Beautifully n- 
graved with engrossed pen borde: of an 
sateey new écden. Finely printed, on Ivx oss 
TO PAPO... 0 er ceerccersveneensese per 100, 00 
ROLL OF Boson For use in Schools, show- 
ing names of Meriterious Scholars. 19x24 
vy poset ecocceseceseseseccescces .. pe " 
he above Testimonial of Merit is admirably adapted 
for Presentation Diplomas, and, with the Roll of Honor, 
was executed in the finest e style, with bor- 
der, German text, sketches, &c., by the late John 
D. Williams. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


The following new series of Schoo! Records are the 
most Complete and most Practical ever offered for use. 
Compiled by Thomas F. Harrison, Esq., Assistant Su- 
Qerittondens of Schools, and adopted by the New York 
“ity Boaru of Education. 


No. Per 

1. ALPHABETICAL REGISTER OF PUPILS. 100 
WD ern e rene eeee eee ereeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 

2. ADMESSION BOOK. 192 

3. DISCHARGE BOOK. 192 

4 DAILY AND MONTHLY 


Rehool, 120 Mab eccscen:cocsegepascocecce 256 
5. DAILY AND MONTHLY REPORTS. Primary 
School, 129 pages... ......scccceseeececeenee 2% 
6, CLASS R ab. 144 pages. cereeceoccccccsoce 1 50 
e kg OF CREDIT RKS. 144 pages.... 250 
. RO: JK. 192 pages............... eoseses au 
a we pte OF INDIVIDUAL ATTENDANCE. * 
10, TEACHER'S MEMORANDUM" BOOK: “iz 
poseccnneneccoccsapocccoooooegsccoapcose % 


Liberal discount for introduction and to the trade. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 119 and 121 Wiliam street, New York, 
(P.O. Pox 2h). 


7 VALUABLE 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Comprising 
BROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Designed for young learners. 
BROWNS INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
For the higber classes. 
*,* Both of these very gt peete have just 


been revised by Huwny Kippus, A. M., tendent 
of Public Schools ray hy City. a important 








Aualvets. 
BROWNS GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Royal vo. Leather, or half morocco. 

The most prehensi h ive Treatise 
on English Grammar extant. 

The excellence of Brown's Grammars is vary gone. 
dmitted. and notwith dinz the multiti of 
schoo) grammars which have come in 
with them, they have steadil 
vor, and are largely ia use ’ 
In perspicuous arrangement, accuracy of definition 
fullness of if ti a P sivencss of 
plan they stand unrivaled, 

WM. WOOD & ©O.,. Publishers, 
27 Great Jones st. New York. 
THE SYSTEM, OF 


7 Concentrated Physical Exercise, 


known as the 


BUTLER HEALTH LIFT 


is now in operation, and you are cordially invited to 
cal! and examine it at 
120, 214, 946 and 830 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or 
158 REMSEN STREET. BROOKLYN, W, D. 
The attention of TEACHERS and SCHOOL 














Cw Terms moderate. 
MRS. A. WARD, 12 W. Thirty-fitth st. 
N.B, & in} rates will be made with teachers aud 
schvol children. 





met lust Monday and awardei to Robert 





Paton, tor $345, une contract for furnisuing 


Diefendort’s Hard Bubber Trusses 


tor RUPTURE eae peeponnen’ the best in use. Call 
for testimonials. Third Avenue. (32 Bible House.) 


OFFICERS is especially called to this new and erien- 
tific svs*em of physter) culture. which is cordiidly 
commended by the Medica: Profession. Spocial 
for Teachers. 

Apparatus tor home and office ase, the cheapest and 
best. only $50. 
pal Office, Park Bank Building, 214 and 216 


LEWIS G. JANES & CO. 





> 


NEW 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








INSTRUCTION IN PENMANSHIP. 





BY H. W. ELLSWORTH. 





1.— TEACHING BEGINNERS. 


To the beginner in writing the clean 
white sheet of paper is like the broad ex- 
of ocean to the landsman. But for- 
aately, or unfortunately, for him who 
launches forth upen its surface, his course 
is not a trackless one. Of latitude and de- 
parture and their laws he is in blissful 
norance, and nothing short of shipwrec 
and sad experience will convince him of 
the necessity of ‘‘taking observations” and 
“looking to his reckonings.” 
useless, ulso, are the helm and compass 
without a knowledge of the laws which 
ern them, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their uses; and hideous are the 
freaks of the pen in hands guided by heads 
ignorant of its wonderful capabilit 

It is the province of the teacher to pilot 
the young adventurer safely through the 
labyrinth of experiment by the shortest 
course to the haven of successful experi- 
ence, explaining on the way the principles 
and laws which lead thereto, as rules for 
fuwre guidance. 

The interrogatories of when and where, 
and what and must be successfully an- 
swered by the method jntroduced ; and the 
essentials of form and movement. must be 
sbown in all their applications, He must 
be taught that UNIFORMITY is to writing 
what tue law of gravitation is to bodies; a 
steadfast principle ranging all things paral- 
lei—at once the gauge of size and Kap and 
slant and shade and space throughout. 

The laws of proportion and symmetry 
must be shown by nature’s rule, and har- 
mony explained in curve and stroke. 

Tue !aw of mast (not the last or least) 
must be enforced by neatness, order and 
exactness, Truly then the task is great, 
and only hands of skill and power should 
grasp the helm. 

We shall now proceed to sketch, briefly, 
our meihod and views upon the following 
leading topics in teaching beginners : 

1. When to commence writing. 

2. What to write, what to write on, in 
and with. 

8. Where to begin. 

4. How to proceed. 

5. How much to write. 

First— WHEN To ComMENCE.—We hold 
that every child should begin writing as 
goon as reading, and that the two exercises 
should preceed. together—that is, when a 
letier or word is taught the eye, it is. but 
partly taught until reproduced by the 


To this end the script forms of letters 
should accompany the print in all primary 
lessons, and the forms of letters should be 
impressed upon the child’s mind by charts 
and carefully written black-board exercises, 
which should form the necessary furniture 
of every school-room; for we all know by 
reflection it is these mental pictures with 
which our minds are stored that we repro- 
duce throughout life, and that first impres- 
sions are clung to with a tenacity which 
after-judgment cannot overcome. 

Seconp—Wuat To WritTE, WHat TO 
Ware On, Ixy anv Wira.—Beginners 
must first know and produce the forms of 
letters and words as such, even though 
those forms be crude and indifferently exe- 
cuted. Hence, first lessons should on 
slates, slated surfaces or black-bvards, after- 
ward upon paper, with pencil, by tracing 
letters with the pen, and, finally, by direct 
imitation of copies with and without guid- 
ing lines, then from dictation. 

‘THIrD—WHERE TO ComMENCE.—Com- 
mence with the simplest forms, those most 
easily comprehended and executed by the 
inexperienced eye and hand, and especially 
such as are components of other forms, and 
produced by asimilar movement. Of such 
are i, u, w,e'c.; an, on, in, it, etc. 

Next to the form and proportion of let- 
ters and words come their arrangement 
and position. 

Fovurts— How To Procegp. — The 
method of procedure may vary with the 
number to be taught; but the ideas pre- 
sented are alike in all cases, 

The first step is to secure the attention, 
and this is done by interesting the child or 


class. 

This can be done in many ways, when 
the natural desire to learn to write relaxes, 
such as by happy illustration, emulation, 
or reward; but seldom by fear or punish- 
ment, which withers attempt. 

The attention secured, habits of obser- 
vation should next be inculcated—first, 
notice general form, as straight, curved, 
round, square, or oval; then direction, as 
up, down, right, left, d&c.; then position, 
as erect, sloping, horizontal, &.; then 
size, as large, small, larger or smaller than 


Then teach spacing and arrangement. 
Firra—How oo ATA Sem. ithe 


only rule .or determining how much shall | ject. 


be given at a lesson is to give only so much 
as can be done well, and continue the ex- 
ercise only so long as the interest contin- 
ues unabated, whether it be fifteen min- 
utes or sixty, proviied the time can be af- 
forded. . 


SLATE WRITING. 


Slates and pencils are the readiest means 
of teaching the formation of letters and 
words to beginners, provided always that 
pencils of proper length are used, and the 
manner of holding them in the fingers 
made to correspond with proper n-hold- 
ing, which is to foliow. t it should not 
be forgotten that pencil wens is not pen- 
manship, nvr an equivalent for it; for aside 
from tbe fact that slate pencils are scarcely 
ever used cut of school, the lation of 
pressure to write with a pencil is quite the 
reverse ot that required for penmanship. 


. Phe loss of practice too in learning to han- 


Worse than | boo 





dle the pen is a serious matter if pencil 
writing is carried to the extreme we fear 
it frequently is, leaving no time to form 
the handwriting at school. 

The plan of the exercise should be some- 
thing hke the following: 

First.—Clean slates thoroughly and cause 
horizontal lines to be drawn at the proper 
distances apart for the height of the body 
letters. 

Second.—Write or hang the copy so that 
the entire class may see it plainly. Let it 
be a letter, success‘on of letters, or a word, 
according to the proficiency of the class, 
and always correspond in style with the 
gnedaene afterward to be met in the copy 


Third.—Require it copied exactly upon 
the slates with respect to form and arrange- 
ment—once, twice or any specified number 
of times by each child, oping them to 
erase and correct any letter with which 
they are not satisfied. 

rth.—Pass the slates to the right, 
giving each child the slate of the one next 
to him for examination and correction of 
errors. 

Errors of form may be indicated by a 
small cross at the point where found, 

Fifth.—A time may then be allowed for 
each child to show and explain to the 
writer the error, wherein it consists, and 
any disagreement between them may be 
settled by appeal to the teachcr. A certain 
number of recognized errors in the exercise 
may be accounted a failure ; a less number 
imperfect ; and ne errors may constitute a 

‘ect lesson. 

are should be taken to explain all the 
errors for which they are to be held ac- 
countable, betoreband, with ample illustra- 
tions upon the black-board of correct and 
incorrect formation. This method may be 
combined with the spelling exercise after a 
time and errors in both writing and or- 
thography noted at the same exercise, using 
a distinct mark to indicate each. 

Finally, pen, paper and ink may be sub- 
stituted for pencil and slate, and the exer- 
cise continued without permitting altera- 
tions to be made by the writer. 


HOW I TAUGHT A YOUNGSTER TO 
WRITE VERSE. 











BY TOM HOOD. 





I found this youngster very busily en- 
gaged in trying to solve some of the nu- 
merous double acrostics and other puzzles 
that are so popular in the various periodi- 
cals now-a-days. Although some people 
abuse those ingenious puzzles, I cannot at 
all agree with them ; and for boys, at any 
rate, [ consider them an excellent exercise; 
for they set them to work furbishing up 
history, geography, zoology and no one 
knows how many more ographies and olo- 
gies—and all by way of pastime. 

Why don’t you write your answers in 
verse ? Linquired of the youngster, who 
replied with an incre@™lous look as if he 
thought I was chaffin- -m, “I don’t know 
how !” 

Would you like to learn ? was the ne,'t 
question, met with a ready if not very safi- 
guine affirmative. 

It’s not so difficult as it seems, said I. 
No doubt at first—until you understood 
their mechanism—it seemed quite as diffi- 
cult to you to answer those double acros- 
tics at all, as it does now to answer them 
in verse. You'll find it is not such a very 
hard matter—like a great many other 
things—if you only know how to do it. 
When once Columbus had contrived to 
stand the egg up on one end everybody 
was able to understand how it was to be 
done. Now then, I'll show you how to 
stand this egg on one end. hat do you 
know about verse at present? What is 
meant by verse ? 

‘Anything written in lines.” 

That's near enough: a composition— 
shall we say ?—written in lines of a certain 
measure. Now, then, what constitutes the 
measure? How do you measure off the 
lines? 

“ By the feet.” 

By the metrical fcet, of course, that is— 
not by feet consisting of twelve inches. 
By the way, of what do metrical feet con- 
sist? 

‘* Syllables.” 

Right! ‘You've not 


l been 
taught to read Latin verse,] fancy. What's read 


the book ? 

“ Ovid. That’s in hexameters, six feet, 
either dactyls or spondees—except the 
sixth which must be a spondee, the fifth 
— usually a — 

e’ll talk about that presently. In the 
meantime, are there any boys at your 
school who do Latin verses? I thought 


so—and some of them are very good hands 


at it. 
‘** Oh yes, some fellows can turn out half 
a dozen set of verses on the same sub- 


But you never beard any ofthe masters 
recommend the best yerse-writer in the 
school to write an additional book of Ovid 
—a liber sixteen! 

“ No! of course not!” 

No! Not even though his verses never 
require any corrections. We will put a 
pis in there, if you please, and stop while 

explain to that what I hope to teach 

m1 is to write English verse. That can 


taught as easily as Greek or Latin verse rh 


—that is, as far as the mere mechanism 
goes. But don’t you for one moment fall 
into the mistake of supposing I pretend to 
teach you to write poetry. Take a similar 
case: I can teach you how many penny- 
weights go to an ounce, how many ounces 
to a pound—or how many inches go toa 
foot, how many feet to a But it 
will depend wholly and solely upon 
what you have in your shop, whetper | 
you weigh out coals and pota- 


toes, or grapes and melons; whethcr 
ou measure off velvet or fustian. To know 
ow to write verse will never make you a 
poet, any more than a knowledge of gram- 
mar and spelling will make you an essay- 
ist or an historian. As far as I can see it, 
the only thing that a knowledge of writing 
verse will do for you with regard to poetry 
will be—and I hope it will—to teach you 
better than to suppose you've written a 
poem, when you’ve only turned out a neat 
copy of verses. Verse-writing is an ele- 
gant accomplishment, culculated to im- 
prove your ae you a 
perhaps your style. It is not so very long 
that it was expected of a quien 
with any pretension to education, that he 
should able, when the occasion arose, 
to turn a fair copy of verses. It’s an antique 
fushion I should very greatly like to see 
revived. 

However, to return to our lesson! Your 
verse-measure in Ovid, you say, is hexa- 
meter—that is, six feet in a line; and the 
line consists of dactyls and spondees. We 
will start with that for present purposes, 
though a line may consist of a greater or 
less number of feet, and the feet may be 
anything you please, trom a Pyrrhic to an 
Amphimacer. I think there are nearly 
thirty different sorts of feet in Latin verse; 
but we will stick to your example to begin 
with. What are the feet in Cvid ? 

“Dactyls and spondees—the dactyl con- 
sisting of a Jong sy/lable followed by two 
oe and the spondee consisting of two 

long.” 

And us two shorts are supposed to equal 
one long, you may, with certain exceptions, 
ut 2 dactyl for a spondee, or a spond 
or a dactyl. Let us see how you scan 

your first Jine— 
Jn nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas. 

“In nova, dactyl; fert ani, dactyl; mus 
mu, spondee; tatas, spondee; dicere, dacty]; 
formas, spondee.” 

That's right; well now, let us see how we 
can apply that rule to English verse. 
There are no longs and shorts to 
begin with!* In their places we 
have accented and unaccented syllables— 
the accent answering to the long 
quantity, the non-accent tothe short. Thus, 
for instance, the word ‘‘merrily,” in 
which the accent falls on the first syllable, 
will answer for adacty]l. For spondees we 
have no real equivalents, for by the genius 
of our language two accented syllables 
rarely follow each other. But we will dis- 
cuss that matter more in detail when we 
come to consider the different kinds of feet. 
I suppoze you know the import»nce of ac- 
cent in English—ia some cases it makes 
the difference between the noun and the 
verb; for instance as dbsent, absént— 
at'tribute, attribute, or it distinguishes dif- 
ferent meanings, as in éntrance, entrance. 

When we come to write verse, however, 
I fancy it will make it plainer to you if, 
instead of using the accent, I put the ac- 
cented syllable into italics—as if I drew my 
pen under it—which will show you where 
the stress is. 

Now, let us take stock again! Verse, 
we find, so far means a composition in 
lines of acertain measure, the measure be- 
ing determined by the number of feet, and 
the feet consieting of a given number of 
long or short, or of accented and unac- 
cented syllables. Is that all we want ? 
We will see! Just take that volume, the 
“Modern Speaker and Reciter,” which is 
lying beside you, and open on some verse 
--open about the middle, where the serious 
readings are. Begin to read from the top 
line on the left-hand page. What is the 
heading ? ‘‘ Dora:” 


“Bat 
wil 





now sir, let me have my boy, for you 
1 make him hard, and he will learn to slight 

His father's memory—and take Dora back, 

And letall this be as it was before.” 

That will do! Curiously enough you 
have hit upon a good example of verse, as 
far as our definition at present goes. This 
is blank verse. This is a decasyllable, or 
ten-syllable line, as far as the measure 
= ;, avdas to the nature of the feet it is 

ambic, that is, each foot consists of two 
syllables, an unaccented followed by an 
accented one. In Latin or Greek it would 


be asbort syllable followed by along. So 
fs, 90 good ; ‘bu w I want to get at is 
someth which distinguishes lish 
verse from classical verse — 


d 
so try . Open a little further ge, ead 


as before. 

“‘[ have opened at another page, ‘ We 
are Seven.’ it begins in this way at the 
left-hand top corner: 


“ She had a rustic woodland 

And she was wildly lad 
Her were fair, and 

Her ty made me 


Come, we have hit upon it this time! 
? 


air 
y fair— 
” 


Can 38 what I wanted 
<Eheos lines are in rhyme. There are 
no I know in or Greek.” 


No 


the rhyme give" tan Ann old Rip so me 
Dies ila.” But at any rate, the classics 
Nang een tom 
y the way, my you 
friend, batons weg any further, FE see 
we see whether you have a distiact under- 
standing of what rhyme is. 


? 

a Two words sounding alike?” 

Hardly precise enough for a definition, I 
think. A rhyme is a correspondence of 
sound in the terminal syllable or syllables 
of two (or more) words. The most impor- 
tant thing for you to remember is that 
rhyme refers to sound. Keep that clearly in 
mind, and then I hope you will avoid a pit- 





* * Quantity” does enter into the formation of Eng- 
lish verse, but rather as an ornament, like Allitera- 
tion. It must therefore be considered later. 


fall which betrays many a would-be versi- 
fier—namely, the notion ot “a rhyme to 
the eye.” Two flowers may be the same 
in color, but they do not rhyme; they 
may smell alike, but they do not rhyme. 
You might as we)l talk of their being the 
same color to the nose, or the same per- 
fume to the ear, as you might say that two 
words have a corresponding sound to the 
eye. You do not apprehend sound by the 
optic verve, any more than you see with 
your olfactories or smell with your auri- 


culars. 

Now, we will be very careful in laying 
down a definition of arhyme. A rhyme may 
be one of one, two, or more sy es; and 
first of all, you must have a word, to 
which you give a rbyme; for it takes at 
least two words to make a rhyme, as it 
needs two to make a quarrel. Having got 
this much, we go on to note that— 

1st. The rhyme must begin on an ac- 
cented syllable, to rhyme with an accented 
syllable in the first word. 

2d. From the vowel of that accented 
syllable to the end of the rhyme (whether 
of one or more syllables) the correspond- 
ence in sound with the same part of the 
word which is to be rhymed, must be not 
merely similar, but absolutely identical. 

8d. But the consonant or consonants pre- 
ceding the accented vowel must be differ- 
ent from those which precede the vowel in 
the corresponding portion of the original 
word ; or in cases where either rhyme-syl- 
lable begins with the accented vowel, or 
with an aspirate, the corresponding rhyme- 
syllable must begin a 

Let’s try an example. hat shall we 
rhyme? 

ti Oh r’ 

That will do! As the easiest way for a 
beginner you had better write yourself 
down the alphabet in a column, and run 
oo thyme down it. Idon’t go far before 

find a rhyme. I don’t like to say ‘‘ Bo!” 
to you, because there is a rude proverb 
about the sort of bi for whom that re- 
mark is intended. But we can say “b w,” 
meaning an archer’s weapon. en come 
“ dough,” “ foe,” “go,” “ hoe,” and a lot 
of others, as your column will show you. 
But mind “owe” will not do! At the 
same time, if you bad ssid ‘‘ row” instead 
of ‘‘ob,” you may fairly rhyme it with 
“crow;” as ‘“‘low” with “ blow,” because 
though in these cases the ‘‘1” and ‘“‘r” 
immediately precede the accented vowel, 
“cr” and “bl” are very different sounds 
from the simple consonant. And talking 
of that, now that = have a rough rhym- 
ing dictionary in that column of alphabet, 
let us make it a little more comprehensive 
if we can. Under your z write ‘‘sh,” 
“th,” “ch” and “pb,” “1 andr, in com- 
bination with the various letters :”—as bl 
cl which you need not write down, for 
you'll soon get the knack of rhyming with- 
out this Jadder—and ‘‘s before various let- 
ters.” With that, I think we will finish 
the lesson for to-day. We have got verse 
as far as measure, feet and rhyme, fairly 
sketched out. The different measures and 
the different feet will be subjects for fur- 
ther consideration. In the meantime, if 
you want something to do, take your 
rhyming dictionary ladder, and pitching 
on a deals syllable word, see how many 
thymes you can find for it. But please re- 
member the rhymes must be correspond- 
ent in sound, and not necessarily in spell- 
ing or anything else. 


Ghe Library. 


Tue Eciectic SERIES oF GEOGRAPHIES, 
by A. Von Steinwehr and D. G. Brinton. 
mplete in three books. No. 1, Pri- 
mary; No, 2, Intermediate; No, 8, School. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co,,:28 Bond street, 

New York. 

This series consists of three books, each 
diftering from the others in scope and 
treatment but having the same arrange- 
ment of topics and materials in all. It 
seems to us that care has been taken to 
distribute the topics in the right places. 
Mathematical so geography does 
not encroach on political geography, but 
each is assigned its proper limit. 

The maps are both physical and mes 
and in point of accuracy and finish com- 
ag favorably with those officially issued 

yy the various governments. .. difficult 
department of map construction is the de- 
lineation of the surface elevations. To 
present to the eye a clear picture of the 
earth’s surface and not alone the mere loca- 
Cot a eee 

map eare pleased to no- 
tice that the idea has been successfully 
maintained in the maps before us. 

Due attention is given to the important 
feature of map-drawing. 
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some ysical 

ae coteotase tat teal. 
We note also much new and int 

matter not ted in 


ness and scientific character of these 
treatises we quote the following questions, 
the answers to which appear in the text in 
clear and concise language: 

‘*Into what four regions are the United 
States divided as regards vegetation. De- 
scribe the forest region—the prairie on 
—the steppe region—the Pacific 
Describe the Atlantic Coast Plain. 
cities lie near the ridge which es the 





4 separat 
tide-water section from tbe hilly country. 
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‘* What valley is inclosed by the Rocky 
Mountains in New Mexico ? 

‘** Name four parks inclosed by the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado, 

‘““What mountain system is the chief 
water shed of the continent? 

“* Why are the interior plateaus «f North 
America so dry ? 

P “ What animals are peculiar to the An- 
es? 

‘Into how many belts is Europe divided 
as pagers vegetstion ? : 

““Name the characteristic plants in the 
southern belt. 

‘Name the Celtic nationalities. 

‘* Which portion of Asia has no drainage 
isto the ocean ? 

“ Name the principal Aryan nations?” 

The publishers and authors of the Eclec- 
tic Geographies have been eminently suc- 
cessful in producing a series of text-books 
most masterly in plan, style and execution. 
They have presented a scientific treatment 
of the subject regarding the surface of the 
earth in its physical features and the rela- 
tions the various >aces sustain to it and to 
each other. 

From the care bestowed upon these trea- 
tises, their excellent material and typog- 
raphy, end their truly scientific character, 
they will undoubtedly be widely appre- 
ciated and extensively used. 


Monteirn’s Frirsr Lessons mn Gxoa- 
RaPHy. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Monteirn’s MANvAL oF GEOGRAPHY. 

New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
IntRopuction TO MonrTEITH’s Manuva 

or Grocrapny. New York: A. 8. 

Barnes & Co. 

Monteirn’s PuHysicaAL AND POLITICAL 
GroecraPpny. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 

McNatty's System or GEOGRAPHY. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

These books are plainly intended as a 
progressive series of books of instruction 
in geography, commencing with the litile 
ones who have just learned to tie their let- 
ters together into syllables and words, and 
whose instruction must be somewhat of 
the Kindergarten order, by oral talk and 
ye 

he last of the series is suited to schol- 
ars of that age where hard fact must be 
studied to bring out mental bone from 
mental gristle. 

The first is all teacher and aid to teacher. 
‘ The last is all study and aid to the stu- 

ent. 

Nevertheless the first gives true 
graphical information and prepares for 9 
more thorough knowledge. The last is re- 
lieved by illustrations outside of he ry 
maps, distances and forms which consti- 
tute the substance of geographic knowl- 
edge. The intermediate books give some- 
thing of the sciences, which, while too ad- 
vanced for schoolboys in their harder 
— — the ape ton geography, 
physical geograpby, histor logy an 
the distribution of cnlinals aed tie tases 
of man. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL treats 
its friends this month to some instructive 
articles on “ Fish-culture in America” and 
‘* Ague and Fever,” a sketch and illustra- 
tion of Attorney-General Williams, and a 
paper on ‘‘ Writing for the Press,” which 
possesses considerable merit. Its sketches 
of Rev. George H. i ey and the late 
James Fisk, Jr., will read with more 
than ordinary interest. 

Frank Lesiie’s Lapy’s Magazine for 
March comes to us as full as ever with its 
beautiful plates and fashionable intelli- 
gence and light literature. Of all his nu- 
merous publications this is decidedly the 
best that Leslie publishes. No wonder it 
Boewnes all the old magazines to the 


Poor Miss Fixcu. By Wilkie Collins. 

Harper and Sons, New York. 

This beautiful and fascinating story, the 
latest effort of this renowned novelist, is 
issued promptly, and in the most attractive 
form, oy New York’s most popular and 

sing publishers. The work is em- 
bellished engravings. 





THE FLIES AND THE SPIDERS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
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Wise aud Otherwise. 





An American writer calls the ceremony 
of young ladies kissing each other, a 
dreadiul waste of the raw-material.” 


Acountry editor thinks that Richelieu, 
who declared that “the pen is mi hiier 
than the sword,” ought to have spoken a 
good word for ‘the scissors. 


A little Danbury girl, when asked by her 
mother about suspicious little bites in the 
sides of a dozen choice apples, answered, 
‘Perhaps, mamma, they may have been 
frost-bitten ; it was so cold last night. ” 
The mother retreated. 


At the late Plymouth Church pic-nic, Mr- 
Beecher was asked why he did not dance. 
“There is but one reason, ” be replied, “ I 
do not know hew. The only dancing I 
ever did was when my father furnished the 
music, and used me asa fiddle. I took all 
the steps then.” 


The University of Wisconsim appears to 
find no lack of poets of the first order, if 
we may judge from the following extract 
from the Press: ‘‘The Class Poet of the 
Seniors has begun the Class Song with the 
following pathetic strain : 

“*'Tis sweet to court; but, oh, how bitter 
To court a girl, and not to git her!’ 

A school class at Johnstown, Wis., is in a 

condition of uncertainty regarding the com- 

paris of chalk. Atan examination 
Cw week one of them thought it was made 
of snow, another was of the opinion that 
the ingredients were milk and water, while 
a third insisted that it was nothing else 
than petrified Dutch cheese. Number 
three was sent to the head. The class 
takes up astromony next term. 


The following sentence appears in an ad- 
dress read before the Cumberland County 
bed —— at the ny" session : 

‘ Fiercely the fiery flames enwrap Chicago's 
a | greatness, leap her lofty domes 
and spires, and in their unrelenting fury 
lick the shriveled stars in the dome of the 
scorching sky.” ‘‘ Lick the shriveled stars 
in the dome of the scorching sky,” isa 
figure of speech that could only be born of 
a most fertile fancy. 





Buryine a Fort.—In 1696 a large Rus- 
sian army besieged the Turkish tort of 
Azof, which was situated on a plain, 
strongly fortified, and had a smali but 
well-disciplined ison. No common ap- 
proaches could be made to it, and Turkish 
cannon swept the level with iron hail. In 
this case the engineering skill of the Rus- 
sians was baffled; but General Patrick 
Gordon, the right-band man of Peter the 
Great, and the only one for whose death 
it is said he ever shed a tear, being deter- 
mined to take the place at an, ro- 
posed to bury it with earth Ay gre ual 
approaches. He had a large army; the 
soil of the plain was light and decp, and 
he set twelve thousand men to work with 
spades, throwing up a high circumvalla- 
tion of earth, and advancing nearer and 
nearer every day to the place, by throwin 
the huge earth wall before them in 
vance. The men were kept in gan 3, 
working day and night, the earth being 
thrown from one to another like the steps 
of a stair, the top gang taking the lowest 
ive every half hour in succession. In 

ve weeks the huge earth wall was carried 
forward nearly one mile until it rose to 
and above the pas ramparts, and the 

n to roll over them. This caused 
ish goveraor to hang out the 
white flag and give in. Had he not done 
80, General Gordon would have buried the 
fortress. 


SKIN DISEASES. 
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War. 
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SMITH 
ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR 


Just Published. 

THE ONLY FASHION publication that gives the 
styles FULLY ABREAST of THE SKASON. DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY to ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN and LU- 
CID INFORMATION. A Judicious Advertiser. Sub- 
scribe now. 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Each Subscriber is entitled to select patterns 
value of HALF A DOLLAR. Large ciate es 
Clubs. With each ve a Cloth 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


A. BORDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York, 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. = 





MISS J. S. STARLING, 
385 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and 24th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 


JOB PRINTING. 





BEVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


THE BEST STYLE, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


119 and 121 Nassau Street. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 


PROGRAMMES, 


CIRCULARS, 
CATALOGUES, 
BILLHEADS, 
LETTER AND NOTE HEADS, 
CARDS, 
PAMPHLETS, 
HANDBILLS, 
a POSTERS, or 


Anything else in the Printing Line that may be re- 
quired by 


School Officers, Teachers and Scholars. 


All work executed with promptness and at th 
lowest terms. 





PATENT MANIFOLD PAPER, 


TWO TO TWENTY COPIES 


WRITTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 
AND 
DISTINCTLY. 

This paper is a 

GREAT LABOR SAVING IMPROVE. 
MENT, 

40D INVALUARLE TO MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, 


WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, ko. 
' 


Geld by 
NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 





CHAS. LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York, 


We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell cheaper 
than elsewhere in the city. 
_ Ladies’ Hairdressing done in all the latest styles. 
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spot, a Sates elsewhere. A 
Call or address 


GOODYBAR’S ROBBER CO., TLO im 00. 110 Breeder, N.Y. 








SCHOOL BELLS. 
THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Established in 1826. 
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119 Nassau street, Room 1. 





MEDICAL. — 
WILL YOU TAKE ME HOME? 
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—THE BEST REMEDY FoR ALL — 
PULMONARY DISEASES, 
THE WORLD .—— 


=— 








THE COUNSELOR OF HEALTH. 
DE. J. DELMONI°0 LITTLE'S 


SYRUP PECTORAL 


18 THE 
MOST VALUABLE COMPOUND 
That medical science ever devised. 


IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
On ALL 
THROAT AND LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


If you have a COLD or COUGH, and cannot sleep 
nights, if troubled with 


ASTHMA OR INFLUENZA, 
TRY IT. 


t¥" PARENTS, for WHOOPING COUGH or CROUP 
be sure to get it. A fair trial will make you its lasting 


friend. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


AA G8Stxtines 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 

Each cake is 4d “A. A.C ine's Per- 
sian Heal ing or Pine Tar Soap. Patented March 
12, 1867." 'o other is genuine. 

For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery this 
Soap has no equal. It eee the compk xion 
a ——. all = from, na y i and 
® ro ents it from falling and is “ the 
best Hair Renovator in 


chapped a. pimples, salt rheum 
frosted feet, burns, all diseases of the Hay F- 
skin, catarrh of the head, and is a good SHAVING 
SOAP. Thie Soap has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our firet families in this 
city, and throughout the country. It is u ex- 
poy iy by our best physicians. Wherever usea 
t has become a honsehold necessity. We advise al! 
os try it. For eale by all dealers. One Special 
Agent wanted in each town. 
A. A, CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York City. 


DR. woon's LIVER REGULATOB. 

THE UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE PANACEA 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACTS, 

selected and compounded from among the many 


HERBS AND PLANTS 
that grow in Nature's great Botanic Garden, for the 
Speedy and Permanent Relief of the 
Most Hopeless Cases of 


Jaundice, Chills and Fever, Disordered 

ana Aci ity Sour Beich- 

a8 m the Stomach, Sick 

he, Constipated eves. of — Ner- 

vous Debility, &c.. and for all and on - 
arising from a Bilious State of the Stomach, 

from LR Inactive or Di Liver. The valuable 
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SEWING 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments, 
Satifactim Guaranteed. 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 


The Weed ‘ Family Favorite ” 





MACHINE. 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, raiding, Binding, 


Costee Hem-Stitching, F 

ng, Fringing, Frizzling, Pi 
Tubing, Dusbroidering. Gather 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 


613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Parties Parchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 





INSTRUCTION, 


WASHINGTON IRVING ACADEMY, 
40 Bast l4th st.. ite Lincoln Monument. 
peaks ae pe Elocuticn a. te - 
guages, Object ng, Vocal and Instrameu u- 
sic, pe private lessons in Walking and 
Dancing; also, re Wax Flowers, Fine Arts aad Pen- 
Hours: From 8 until !2 4. »., from 1 until 5, and from 
7 until nit 9% P.M. 
jeferences: Hon. M. H. Grinnell, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
te and the #31 of the Youn: a 7 Chris 
ion ; Hon, W. A. Hay w. 
Petk, Hon, P. A wi = an. 4. ¥. Mitehelt and Hon. 
Samuel J. Glas. moderate. Particular at- 
toate i Rimering to ine training of school children. 
poamiag eve free of ¢ om © . 
offers to instruct grat) x 
to ee who have suffered by the ¢ a 
families who have 
by the Westfield 


SiGwORA ne bea FLETC HER BISHOP, Prinelpal. 


M. M. HALLAW’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
No. 12 Union Square, 4th Avenue. 
Taorouzh instruction. Figne,, Tidia. Ln Or- 


chestral wee Vocal 
‘Terme, $10. , $2. 


Caligraphic Artist. 


HENRY 8. DENISON, 
1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th and 27th streets, 
Up Stairs, Room 1 





ental Lettering, Enqroming Reodintions. & \-~ 
tificates, A. | Family Reoo and Bibi 

Addressed. Confidential letters written = 

iy patvatel, Artists’ Tablets eed 

anda, be a ling and Visiting Cards engraved 


T SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP 
In an IMPROVED FORM of COPY BOOK. 
Patented by N. P. Beers June 7 1870. 
This improved form of Copy Book is furnished by 
the Department of Public Instruction at the same 
price as the old form. Try it. 


ACHERS WANTED for English. French, 
Germ in, Classics, Painting and Music, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Sem! naries, 
throughout the country. Send for MotvaL Pian 
Address (with stamp) the AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL UNION, No. 737 Broadway, New York. 
AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE “(ESTAB’D 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. fling, Frenek: 
Arith’c, higher Math’ics, Gram'r, Spelling, Frenc' 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g; 
2% writing lessons $2.50. Ladies taught Booakeep- 
ing and Correspondence. 


J T THOMPSON’ Lay amy COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 
r Institute. Bookkeeping, 
Writing. reel heat 


French and German. 
Ladies’ Department pes and Eve. Telegraphy taught 
practically. Demand for Operators. 





PIANOS. 
~ DECKER & BROTHERS 


FULL IRON PLATE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


WITH AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENTS, 
56 BLEECKER 8T' 
One Block Bast from Broadway, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1854. 

N.B.—We do not advertise an 
the ose of blinding the Publ 
eoy Decacetion with any house 
established at a more recent 
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style ‘logs 0nd extra carved 

an pastes ft Beste sot igri tks 
iron m arran zemen' 

— frout om ke: A bacon holes. eg 4 

instrament is warran' ears from date of 

sale. h geerene ontg. Ga and cxze 

lug elsewhere. 


before purchas- 
¥. ©. KIGHTE & CO., 
Sole successors to Lighte, Newton & Bradbury. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1840, 
F.C, LIGHTE. 
Manufacturers of 


FIRST CLASS 


of 


Frame Highest Premiam at the A=>cricaa 
World’s Fair and Exhibition of tho in- 
dustry of all Nations. 


knowledged by tho best 
end must 


musicians and Ly the leadin, 


w York and are use in the 
am voth North end South, 
The jury of the lest American Institute fair, held { 


the Istin order of merit 





LOUIS ERN.®. 


PIANO FORTES. 
Scle 


Lighte’s Celebrated Patent Insulated Eror 


The F. C. LIGHTE & CO, PIANO FORTE is ac- 


instrument 
lily selected for the Conservatory of Music of of 
eading institutions of 


New York city in their official report a awarding as 
tthe medal: ‘Ko. 479. Piano of F.C, Lighte & Co, is 
a equal to any square 


MISCEL SAnweus, 


AY feed FALIHEE, 
Locksmith and Bellhanger, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Bole Patentee of ve pte ae Y HINGE BUTT, whi & 
lows no Screws to 


No, 162 tn FIrTr- THIRD STYERT, 
(One docr west of Third Avenue.) 
febli-ly NEW YORK CITz. 
om eT 


Health, Comfort, Safety and Economy. 
A Water Clones Worthy the Name. 


A LFRED IVERS’ 
—L Patent, Anti-Freezing, Self-Acting, Inodorems 


WATER CLOSET, 


A Mucn anv Lono-weepep Improvement. 

This is the only Sel f-acting Water Closet éver J 
None more simple, and none so durable, 

Of the annoyance, costly repairs, and filthiness of 
our present water clorets, the public need not be ted 
—experience has taught them. 

This new invention is designed to take the place of 
the best water closets now in use. They have every 
advantage over all others, 

THEY WILL NOT FREEZE !—They may bos & 
the open ye orin @ palace or tenement house, thus 
causing the removal and filling  ¥. of the filthy and 
obnoxious sinks, and carrying the contents of the 
closets direct to the sewers; thev cannot become filthy 
but must always remain perfectly clean, 

THEY DO NOT REQUIRE THE LEAST HUMAN 
AID TO MAKE THEM OPERATE—There being = 
cocks, calves, wires, pulls, springs, cranks, 
euything whatever, for the person using them % 
touch, Consequently cannot be put out of order. 

THEY CANNOT LEAK !—And the inventor wil 
guarantee them to keep ) erfectly clean with one-half 
the water that must leak from all other water closets. 

USELESS WASTE OF WATER!—If the wate 
closets now in use were upon this principle, the in 
ventor would guarentee a saving to the City of New 
York alone of ten million gallons daily. 

It only needs to be scen to be appreciated, All is 
terested are invited to call and examine one in oper 
tion at the store. ALFRED IVERS, Plumber, y 

$16 Fourth ave,, bet, 23d and 24th ete, 

Piumbing Work, on ell its branches executed in any 
part « f ng Union by experienced workmen on reasom- 

sy 


ae Information. | 


W. A. HAYWARDS, 
210 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fulton street, 


of Pythias, T 
forevery Ceowe ay A 
Bracelets, Fiaze miem Lockets, Chains, Studs 
| gael together wi everything in the Jewelry 
ine. 
HAIR MANUPACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 


C#” Designs can be seen by calling. 
PRESENTATION JEWELS, 
Or Jewelry of any peremiseen made to order. 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 


FOR 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAE- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 

J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 











SEWING MACHINES. 





HE LYON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LATE 
FINELE & LYON SEWING MACHINE COMPARY, 


peso om fine Unite’ States to be the most perfect 33 Unien Square, (north). 


SAMPLE MACHINES—OUR LATEST IMPROVED— 
iD FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


Drop feed and other improvements applied to od mm 
chines, cr old machines tuken in exchange, 











piano known to us.” Agents wanted. itiy 
ERQOMS: Seinen rae 
r OBARI e ~ n. BU UHR, 
7? ' Crosby rtrects 

i ee! Naw Yous Crit. ENGLISH PICTURE. a ATS, PASSE-PAR 

Pie wte'ta eb nil for for ale ‘on ; PCOTS : 
monthly purchase. For Drawings, Pho ton, Prints, otc., 

Call Gpokencvaan’ fs for —f oe cuts of 85 BLEECKER STREE’, 
styles and prices, cic, Between aeeabeuy and Boweiy. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 








Vox Populi. 


Eprrors New York Scnoon JOURNAL: 
As you so kindly receive suggestions from 
any and all teachers, I would ask you to 

Ublish the following in your valuable 

ournal: I am employed as teacher of 
music in one of our schools, and have 
been for years. There is a great need of 
more singing books to work with. I have 
used up every book purchased by the 
Board of Education long ago, and have to 
confine myself almost exclusively to sheet 
music. Now, I don’t complain of the tax- 
ation it is to me to buy music; but I find 
it very difficult to get pieces in sheet form 
suitable for Primary rtments. Now 
what I would suggest is this: that the 
Board place on their list of supplies the 
names of five or six good books (singing) 
adapted tochildren. By giving this your 
kind notice you will greatly oblige many 
in the profession. 
Very respectfully, Mostc. 





PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO, 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Authorized for use and included in List of Supplies for 
: the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
during the year 1872, by the 
Board of Education. 





GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GUYOT’S WALL-MAPS, 
FELTER’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 

COOLEW’S PHYSICAL-SCIENCE 
SERIES. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and CHEMISTRY, 


SHELDON’S OBJECT-LESSONS 


SERIES. 
TENNEW’S NATURAL HISTORY 
SERIES. 
HMIARPER’S PRACTICAL COMPO- 
SITION. 


DAY’s SERIES, ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, COMPOSITION, &c. 


LOERD’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES, 


VERE FOSTER’S SERIES OF 
DRA WING-BOOKS, 
VERE F°STER’S SERIES OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


A full descriptive list of the above text-books 
and Catalogue of works of reference may be 
obtrined on application to the Publishers. 





FIRST EDITION SOLD IN ONE DAY. 





A Vade Mecum for Teachers, School Commissioners, 
Superintendents, Hxaminers, Trustees, Members of 
Board of Education, and all School Oficers : 


The Educational Year Book, 
1872 


Cloth, $1 25. Paper, 75 centa. 
Contains a Digest of the Schoo! Laws ot all the States 
end Territories. 
summary of Public School Operations. 
tducation in Foreign Countries. 


under and Societies. 
De ent of THEORY ANU PRACTICE, 
FOKMS for daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly and 
yearly Records and teporta, Certificates ‘ontracts, &c. 
Lists of N 1, Medical, La 








jorma! w aud ‘Theological 
. Colleges and Universities, 
Salaries pati to Teachers, and how to make Con- 
te. 
Illiteracy in United States, 
Mi V y Ra +4 | Matters, ke. 
Sent on soonee of price. For sale by all book- 


Published b; 
_— or A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
for Teachers’ National Publishing Association, N. Y. 


GLAZIER LIBRARY, 


No. 47 University Place, 


AND 


33, 35 & 7 West Ith Street. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 





Tte above subscription entitles all members to one 
complete work at a time, whether in one volume or 
more. 

Auy book called for and not in catalogue will be 
secured, if possibic, and furnished at the earliest con- 
venience. 


ALL NEW BOOKS ADDED AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED. 

Jt is our aim to make tbe GLAZIER LIBRARY, in 
point of magnitude and the variety of ite works 
second to none. 

The volumes have nearly all, been selected with 
@zeat care by Captain Willard Glazier, whose writings 
are well and favorably known to the metropolitan 
pablic, and in whose name the library 1s founded, 

BR. H. FERGUSON & COMPANY, 

Publishers and Proprietors, 

JAMES WALKER, Librarian, + 


WESTON’S 


Photograph and Ferreotype Gallery. 
No. 96 Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 

Discount made to classes in Public Schools. 
THE N. Y. NEWS ASSOCIATION 


et. all the Local and Suburban News of the 
is to the New Terk City ond Cabuphen Papers 
and Canada, 








and has » Bureau for Advertising in all the papers in 
y > all ena at the lowest rates. 


GEO, H, STOUT, Maragoer, 
119 and 121 Nassau street, Rooms | and 2, New York. 
CORNS EXTRACTED 
CHIROPODIST. wise: ze. er 
* cents. All other affec- 

fens of the feet at like moderave rates. 
PROF. WEBBER, Surgeon Chiropodist, 
765 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite Stewart's. 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, - = = «= $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - «= #= $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends, 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 





WM, T. HOOKER......ccccceccseeseseceeeseee President 
EVERETT CLAPP.....0ceeccceeeceeseeee Vice President 
LUCIUS MCADAM......+000++0++ Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH .........000005 Assistant Secretary 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 172 Broadway, corner of Maiden Lane. 
New Yor«, Dec. 1, 1871. 
Notice was recently Loven of our intention to in- 
crease the capital of this company. The officers have 
now t tisfaction of ing that it has been 














lished. The following is a of the 

of the pany: 
SATE sbc.ccksdrhascodutobbaiccbectecss $200,010 00 
Burplus......++++++ 81,349 00 





Total Assets $281,359 00 

2p © above , it will be seen 
that ample protection is offered to every policy holder, 
while its terme of insurance wi!l prove to be as favor- 
able as those of any other company. 

This company has paid all its Cow promptly andin 
full tor nearly twenty years. A portion of your busi- 
ness is respectfully solicited. 

James Van Noupen, President. 
R. Carman Compes, Vice President. 
Gro. W. Monteomery. Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK. 


Increase in 1871.......-++++ 1,120,412 99 





Assets, January 1, 1872.... 








ASSETS. 
Present 
Cost. Value, 
Banking House and Lot........ 151,546 03 300,000 80 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 
first liefs on Keal Estate val- 
ued at ABB. corececscere 3,816,875 00 3,816,875 00 
United States 5 y= cent. Reg. 
Bonds, due 1874.......++-++++ 100,000 00 = 110,000 00 
United states 6 tea cent. Reg. 
Bonds, due 1881.............. 250,000 00 285,000 00 
United States 5-20 Reg. Bonds 
of 1842, 1864and 187........ 608,000 00 668,800 00 
United States 10-40 Reg. Bonds 
po ccepecee cesses esoresces 200,000 00 220,000 00 

New York State 6 per cent. 
Bec cvescceccessosccs 00,000 00 =: 107,000 00 

New York Stete Bounty 7 per 

cent. Reg. Bonds............ 350,000 00 378,000 00 
Missouri and other State Bonds 40,905 00 29.491 00 
New York County . Bonds, 612,000 00 612,000 00 
New York City Keg. nds..... 994,500 00 994,500 00 
Bonds of the Cities uf Troy, 

Brooklyn aud Youkers....... 335,000 00 335,000 00 
East Chester Bbnds............ 50,000 00 48,000 00 
Amount loaned on demand, se- 

cured by $584,950 United 

States and New York State 

568.357 83 568,357 83 
a ooo 164,318 73 164,318 73 
COBB. ccccccccccercscceccccceccess 253,617 54 © 353,617 64 
8,695,120 13 8,990,960 10 
LIABILITIES, 
Due Depositors. ...$8,183,000 95 
Forty-second Divi- 

dend,Jan. 1...... 219,067 62 
United States Tax 

to Jan. L......ee 13,193 63. $8,415,262 21 
Surpius at Present Valuc...............0 $575,697 89 

HORACE F. CLARK, 
J. M. RAYMOND, 
cagmine 
Committee of Examination. 
EB. J. BROWN, nt. 


EDWARD SCHELL T 
Onin . : , Treasurer. 
EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, CORNER EIGHTH 
Avenue and Fourteenth street. Open A. 4 
on 


Ds 5. S2he. Cee , Th “s and Sa’ 
even’ P. the Sa - 
of duly and A “in yg Ke 
al op all suma from $5 to $5,' 
ee the month, will draw inter- 
ABCD «0.6 cssecevecseccececes $2,628, 60 
seattle sere & 





Chartered by the United States, 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 185 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 
sengound interest Coreionace teseed, regia Cae 
Com Interest . 
nnand. "Accounts é ioe abe. 
posits paid on with interest due. Interest 
faa Bz check to partion. out of the city, if desired 


SAM 1. HARRIS, 
Jouy J. Zoe, Cashier. Manage. 


Kansas School and Bridge Bonds, 
Toph tavoneate Qo, eer Sa Se? 
iyo eat omangal ac anton, 
FITCH & BLLIS, Brokers, 11 Pine st. 
A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, ¥. Y., 


of ©) 
pa | re} ays peapane PIANOS, MELODEONS 
Ww during 





will 

Bet ot satan aae Gore parece 
; the 

iar ee 


9 ATMOSPHERIC AN " 
svuoer IC FORMS, CA¥ BEIN. 








AMUSEMENTS 


Wwoon's MUSEUM 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
on Exhibition from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
The celebrated oate Giant, 
8 feet 1% inches high, and still crowing. 
Also, the tiful Scotch Albino Boy, 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR, JR., 
with hair as white as snow, and silken texture, while 
the eyes are of a delicate % 
TWO PERFORMANCES IN THE LECTURE-ROOM 
DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
A chaste and unex: nable entertainment given. 
Admission, 30 cents; Children, 25 cents. 








SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
OOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 


BOOKS, CHARTS, 
GLOBES, MAPS, 








G 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 








Tevsrers, TeacuErs, Schoo, ComxrtTEeEs and thos 
desiring to purchase furniture, will find it to the 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the a 
vantage over the many new houses in this line tha 
are springi up it the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machmery and the use o 
several valuable patents \ hich we control, to offer all 
the modern improvement at prices that defy com- 

etition. 

For pacticulars and catal address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STRERT, 
NEW YORK. 
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Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES. 


N. B.—Bleecks , street and £ighth avenue cars pas- 
within one block of the door. 
BARNETT'S PARLOR GYMNASIUM 
and CHEST EXPANDER for schools and families. 
For sale by J. BECKER & CO., 1140 Broadway, N. Y, 








HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRE*S TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
GUIPURE LACE, &c. 

Machine Twist, foving and Embroidery Silks, &c 
907 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Near Twentieth street.) 


TRUNK DEPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 
where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices. Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 
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emcente. 
BOOSEY’S 


CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


STANDARD OPERAS, HALF-DIME SONGS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS. 
catalogues. 


Send for full 
BOOSEY & CO., 
810 BROADWAY, X. Y. 











SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEBLER & WILSON 





The Syumetrzer! The Syumetrzer! The ‘Syumetier! 


nnaiieaica NEWLY isetemerertins 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 
Frrst, All who find it difficult to maintain an el t bearing. 
SEconp. who, from habit or occupation, are eens to droop. 
Tutrp. All who have dull pains and sense of oppression about the Chest; alsoshort 


cough on aye 3 full inspiration. 
‘ouRTH. All who have any tendency to bleed at the Lun 


Firtu. All who have sense of twitching pain in Back” with frequent desire to 
place both hands on Hips, to lean back and draw a long breath. 

Srxtu. All Professional men, Bookkeepers, Accountants, Clerks and others who 
are compelled to bend over the desk. 

. Eovewts. All persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 
achines. : 

Eieura. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially. 
Parents who the future symmetry and health of their children will do well to 
investigate the merits of the Symmetrizer. 

It gives a symmetry to the form, an elasticity to the step and an immunity from 
fatigue that ing else can impart. For sale everywhere; a and country mer- 
chants, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing establishments will be enabled 
to supply their customers. 

; RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 

How to be measured: 1st, Number of inches around the body close under each 

arm; 2d, Height of party ordering. BANNING & CO., 3 Dey street, 
Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
The Symmetrizer sent free to any address on receipt of price. 


D. SHEA’S 


POPULAR CLOTHING STORE, 


Corner BROOME and CROSBY Streets, One Block from Broadway. 
CLOTHING—EVERY STYLE AND QUALITY FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
Broome Street Prices Low Enough. Boy's Suits from $6 to $13. Youth’s $8 to $18. Men's All Wool, 
well made suits. Frock or Derby style, $9 t $21. Men’s Mixed Cassimeres Suits, any sty‘e, $9 to $13. 
S Gen ee 5 ed, will be sold at some price, Garments exchanged, or er 
50 PER CENT. SAVED 
AT 81 BIBLE HOUSE. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
BY THE USE OF 
PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS. 
$1.00 FOR THE FIRST, AND 50 CENTS FOR EACH SUBSEQUENT TOOTH. 
WHY PAY TWO DOLLARS FOR THAT WHICH CAN BE DONE AS WELL FOR ONE? 
TEETH FILLED AND SAVED. 
TEETH INSERTED in the best manner, at PRICES within the reach of all, at 


DR. J. C. SPROULL’S DENTAL ROOMS, 


NO. 31 BIBLE HOUSE, 
Corner of 9th Street, (Third Avenue Entrance. } NEW YORK. 


PIANOS! PIANOS!! 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL/’S, (Late Cummings.) 
PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
A large stock, < y Pianos of the best mekers, for sale cheap Sor cash, or to rent, Money wn ag 


rent applied to pure! done well and prom Call and examine before deciding elsew 
. * ” M. M. MER late Cummings, Ne. 8. Union Square. 


NOTICE 


TO PRINCIPALS OF EVENING SCHOOLS 


QUACKENBOS’ PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Is better adapted than any other for use in Evening classes for the following reasons: 

1, THE EXAMPLES 1 CONTAINS ARE MORE VARIED, MORE PRA ‘CAL AND MORE NUMEROUS than 
in any other book of like grade. 

2. The examples do not involve tedious operations, 

3. The examples are so cons’ as to require thought on She port of the pupil. 

4, It teaches the METHODS ACTUALLY USED BY BUSINESS MEN. 

5. Prominence is given to those branches of Commercial Arithmetic which are likely to be needed in active 
life—the making out of Bills and Accounts of Sales, the Casting of of Interest. Partial Payment, Profit and 


Loss, Stocks, ete. 
6. The rules are brief and analysis well pene aE meaning not being obscured by a mass of words, 
tiv clear. 


when a terse form of expression will mak e it 4 
7. IT TEACHES T! SHORTEST, SiMP" AND MOST EASY TO BE REMEMBERED modes of per- 
Snes See secd ced clber tommas wo somameeh tn exe inenening end-ather echesha, bnoutng that ti iP 
give entire satisfaction to every teacher. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE PEARD PATENT FOLDING DESK AND SETTEE. 


OPEN. CLOSED. 
























Received the First Premium at 
the American Institute Fair. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND SOLD IN SIX 
: MONTHS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular or Estimates 
to 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 
Nos. 111 and 113 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 











. R. STEWART’S 
“EQUA WEJEKE WAY AN." 
—on— 


CHEAPEST AND MOST PRACTICAL 
to the notice of the Public. 
Ez heel AT THE LATE 


SIMPLEST, 

oeeRCRIVED 

AMERICAN IN 
WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 

FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES,’ 

781 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








Opposite A. T. STEWART’S, 
1860 TO 1872. 
_R. A. OLMSTEAD, 











ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Second door East of Bowery. 





of and dealer in all grades of 


Moon uve tn Some 


Opposite A, T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties, 
Originator of the celebrated ‘‘ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 

of a practical skirt of this kind. 
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